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ETHNOGRAPHIC DATA IN BRITISH SOCIAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY * 


Max Gluckman 





n this paper I discuss changes in the use of ethnographic field 
data in social anthropological analyses in Britain. I begin with 
two caveats. First, I do not in any way imply that the develop- 

ments I discuss represent the only fruitful new methods of analysis 
in the subject: social anthropology, like all sciences, has to proceed 
by exploiting many theories and lines of analysis. Secondly, because 
of limitation of space, I cannot touch on many of the influences which 
have produced this particular development, or on the stimulating 
work of scholars in countries of Europe other than Britain, in 
America, and elsewhere. My purpose is to deal with Britain alone. 

Modern British anthropology was dominated for many years by 
Bronislaw Malinowski and A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. Radcliffe-Brown 
supplied the more fruitful theoretical approach, though British 
anthropologists have proceeded far beyond the point he reached. 
Yet I regard Malinowski as the real father of modern British an- 
thropology. Theory is but one side of a science: the other equally 
important side is the type of data which are subjected to theoretical 
analysis. Here Malinowski produced a revolutionary change in the 
subject, though scholars in other countries were working on the 
same lines as he. Malinowski’s long residence in the Trobriands 
and the fact that he worked through the Trobriand language enabled 
him to make observations on social life which were quite different 
in quality from the observations made by the casual travellers who 
had passed through colonial countries, and even from those made by 
missionaries and administrators working among particular colonial 
peoples. The change in the nature of his data had a profound effect 
on his own thinking, and hence on the subject. I can illustrate this 
briefly by comparing two of his books with a work which is still 
a great classic of ethnography, Henri A. Junod’s The Life of a South 
African Tribe, about the Tsonga of Mozambique. In this book, in 
his description of the life-cycle of a man, Junod devotes 151 pages 


* This paper was originally read at the International Congress held at 
Stresa in 1959. 
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to the ceremonies through which a man passes from before birth 
(including the pregnancy taboos observed by his mother), until after 
death, and including his career as an ancestral spirit. Against these 
151 pages on ‘ritual’, Junod has five pages on growing up and seven 
pages on mature age and old age. Of course we gain information on 
secular activity from other sections of the book; but these too are 
overloaded with accounts of ritual. We can set against Junod’s 
allocation of space, his descriptions of what he thought important, 
Malinowski’s two books Sex and Repression in Savage Society and 
The Sexual Life of Savages. These books are full of detailed in- 
formation on how boys and girls grow up, their relations with their 
kin, the relations between spouses, etc.; and unlike Junod, Malinow- 
ski did not write descriptions at the level of culture, custom, ritual 
and belief. He dealt with how people grew up in a society of 
particular culture, and used and rebelled against that culture. The 
difference in the types of data and analysis provided by Malinowski 
and Junod is most striking if we remember that Junod was greatly 
influenced by the theoretical anthropologists in the metropolitan 
countries, particularly by the French school of Durkheim, but also 
by Van Gennep, Frazer and Tylor. His development through the 
twenty odd years he lived among the Tsonga is exhibited if we 
compare his Les Ba-Ronga written in 1898, with The Life of a 
South African Tribe, first published in 1913. 

I would go so far as to say that the type of data collected by 
Malinowski broke anthropology completely away, on its one side as 
a science, from its own line of ancestry, though this continued to 
influence its interests and its theoretical preoccupations. Malinowski’s 
data were akin to the raw material of the novelist, the playwright, 
the biographer and autobiographer, all drawing directly on social 
life, rather than to the facts which the theoretical anthropologists 
of the nineteenth and early twentieth century had available to them. 
For these facts on which Durkheim, Tylor, Frazer, even Maine and 
Morgan, had worked, were the superficial observations collected, 
largely through interpreters, of people making unco-ordinated 
observations on tribal life. Even the Haddon Expedition in 1898, 
and later Rivers among the Todas, Seligman among the Veddahs, 
and finally Radcliffe-Brown among Andamanese and Australians, 
lacked the depth, complexity, and comprehensiveness of Malinowski’s 
descriptions. 

Malinowski explicitly discussed the difference between his data 
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and those used by his predecessors. Indeed, in some respects he 
fought and won one important battle, during which he raised ethno- 
graphic fieldwork itself to a professional art. This battle was to 
establish that primitive life and primitive institutions were more 
complex, far more complex, than earlier theorists had thought. I need 
not here elaborate this point. Malinowski’s personal tragedy was that 
he continued to fight this same battle, after he had won it, against his 
successors, the pupils whom he himself had trained to collect data 
similar to his data; and that he was so involved in correcting the 
erroneous simple opinions of specialists in other social disciplines 
about primitive society, that he learnt little from these disciplines. 
He is not the first great scientist to become trapped in his own first 
burst of originality; but this story lies outside my present analysis. 
I have cited Malinowski’s outstanding contribution in the form of 
his providing a sociological microscope, to put more recent develop- 
ments into historical perspective. 

In his introduction to his first book, The Argonauts of the Western 
Pacific, Malinowski called for three types of evidence: the delinea- 
tion of the organization of the tribe and the anatomy of its culture 
through concrete statistical documentation; the description of the 
imponderabilia of actual life; and the collection of documents of 
native mentality. He summed up a lot of these facts as ‘cases’, which 
must be continually cited to validate all general statements. In this 
paper, I discuss a change in the use of ‘cases’. Of course, in the 
actual books written by Malinowski and his successors, the methods 
are not as simple as my statements of them; nevertheless these 
methods exhibit a general similarity, which I call the ‘method of apt 
illustration’. 

Malinowski and the next ‘generation’ of anthropologists, in which 
I include myself, used so-called ‘cases’ in two ways. We made a 
large number of observations on how our subjects actually behaved, 
we collected genealogies and censuses, made diagrams of villages 
and gardens, listened to cases and quarrels, obtained commentaries 
on all these incidents, collected texts from informants about customs 
and rituals, and discovered their answers to ‘cases stated’. Out of 
this vast mass of data we analysed a general outline of the culture, 
or the social system, according to our main theoretical bent. We 
then used the apt and appropriate case to illustrate specific customs, 
principles of organization, social relationships, etc. Each case was 
selected for its appropriateriess at a particular point in the argument; 
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and cases coming close together in the argument might be derived 
from the actions or words of quite different groups or individuals. 
There was no regularly established connection between the series 
of incidents in cases cited at different points in the analysis, though 
when incidents affecting the same persons at different points were 
used, careful anthropologists made cross-references. I cite an 
example where this was not done from Barton’s The Kalingas. Early 
in the book we are told that under hunting laws a pig belongs 
primarily to the village whose dogs started the pig. This is illus- 
trated with a case in which while hunters of Village A were pursuing 
a pig, dogs and hunters from Village B killed it. When Village A 
claimed the pig, Village B asserted that their dogs had started the 
pig, a fight ensued, and several men were killed. Many pages later, 
in an illustration of land tenure law, we learn that these two villages 
were at feud over a piece of land. It thus appears as if Village B’s 
failure to comply with the hunting law was part of the total process 
of relations between the villages; and the case cited under hunting 
law falls into quite different perspective. I have used this example 
because it is the simplest known to me of a general methodological 
weakness in a whole series of books, including my own. I have not 
space to cite more complex examples from other works. 

In this example, the method of apt illustration is adequate if we 
are interested in outlining the customs and the culture, even the 
social morphology, of Kalinga society: clearly it is inadequate if 
we are trying to analyse the total process of Kalinga social life. 

Anthropologists of my generation also used ‘cases’ in a slightly 
different way. They sometimes described a case first, and then 
extracted the general rule of custom or social relationship from it. 
Clearly the more complex the case, the more could be extracted 
from it. A simple example is Malinowski’s analysis of the use of 
language in Trobriand fishing. More complex examples are pro- 
vided by Fortes’s analysis of a collective fishing ceremony’ and of 
the great harvest festivals of the Tallensi.? I myself used a com- 
plex series of events, principally the ceremonial opening of a newly 
built bridge, to illustrate the extent to which Zulu and Whites were 
involved in a single social system, and to demolish Malinowski’s 
attack on Fortes and Schapera for adopting this viewpoint.* We 
called these complex events social situations, and we used the actions 
of individuals and groups within these situations to exhibit the mor- 
phology of the social structure. But it was still the social morpho- 
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logy that we were aiming tc present. 

Let me say at once that I believe this to have been an important 
stage in the development of social anthropology, and of our know- 
ledge of the tribal peoples. Faced with an enormous variety of 
ecological relations, of forms of grouping, and of culture, we had to 
provide a systematic morphology of the forms of tribal society; and 
in doing this, we have developed the monographic analysis to a high 
peak of excellence. The monographs of this period are outstanding 
advances on anything previously written about tribal peoples, and 
they have illuminated in general theoretical terms a whole series of 
problems in political science, economics, law, family and kinship 
relations, ritual and magic. But there is as little doubt that the 
younger anthropologists whom we have taught since the war have 
found weaknesses in our method. They still ask for more case 
material, as Malinowski did in his introduction to the Argonauts. 
My contention is that they are asking for quite a different kind of 
case material. 

This demand for case material is marked, for example, in Freed- 
man’s penetrating analysis, from published sources including the 
books of Western-trained Chinese anthropologists, of the lineage in 
South-Eastern China.* It occurs in M. G. Smith’s critical survey* of 
the analyses of lineage systems which made such advances from 
the time when Evans-Pritchard, Firth and Fortes first established 
our knowledge of these. Clearly one good case can illuminate the 
working of a social system in a way that a series of morphological 
statements cannot achieve. Evans-Pritchard was unfortunately un- 
able to give a single case of the waging or settlement of a feud, in 
detail, among the Nuer; Colson’s analysis of such a case among 
the Northern Rhodesian Tonga® throws considerable light on the 
Nuer social system. 

But even Colson’s analysis here of the settlement of a single actuai 
case of homicide in a feuding society does not provide the kind of 
analysis which exhibits the fullest use of the case-method. This 
new kind of analysis treats each case as a stage in an on-going 
process of social relations between specific persons and groups in 
a social system and culture. The refusal of one Kalinga village to 
recognize hunting law is related to a continuing state of feud with 
another village, possibly arising out of a dispute over land, possibly 
itself involved in a systematic state of feud. Colson, it is true, was 
concerned in the limits of an article to show the kind of mechanisms, 
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inherent in Tonga culture, which tended to effect a settlement after 
a homicide, and I am unfairly using her here to illustrate my 
methodological point—-which is that a full analysis would continue 
to trace the relations within the specific groups involved back in 
time, and then forward if possible. For I consider that the most 
fruitful use of cases consists in taking a series of specific incidents 
affecting the same persons or groups, through a long period of time, 
and showing how these incidents, these cases, are related to the 
development and change of social relations among these persons and 
groups, acting within the framework of their social system and 
culture. Where this method has been applied to monographs using 
the method of apt illustration, quite a different picture of a social 
system emerges—a more complex, less rigid, less highly intercon- 
nected picture. Freedman’s analysis of the S.E. China lineage 
depends on thus putting together facts about persons which are 
scattered throughout his original sources. Worsley’ by thus putting 
together the individually cited instances in Fortes’ analyses of the 
Tallensi, has given a differently weighted, and in my opinion more 
penetrating, analysis of that society. Singh in an unpublished thesis 
on the political organizations of the kula ring* has similarly gathered 
together incidents cited as individual illustrations in Malinowski’s 
corpus on the Trobriands and Fortune’s book on the Dobu to give 
us much deeper understanding. He shows, for example, that a 
Trobriander does not help his son in the kula merely out of paternal 
affection: for kula relationships are only one of the types of relation- 
ships in Trobriand society which separate the individual from the 
corporate group of the matrilineage. These individual links become 
associated with other lines of descent than the corporate one of 
matriliny: hence father and son are linked with the kula. This 
immediately reminds us of how Fortes showed for the Tallensi that 
in the reverse process it is matriliny which distinguishes the 
individual within the patrilineage, and a male’s first individual 
emergence as a property-holder is associated with gifts from his 
mother’s brother. 

I am arguing that if we are going to penetrate more deeply into 
the actual process by which persons and groups live together with 
a social system, under a culture, we have to employ a series of 
connected cases occurring within the same area of social life. I 
believe that this will greatly alter our view of the working of some 
institutions, and deepen our understanding of the significance of all 
10 
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custom. It will enable the subject of social anthropology to cope 
with what Malinowski dismissed as accidental quarrels and indi- 
vidual differences of temperament; it will bring to the monographic 
analysis some of the penetration which Freud brought to the study 
of human personality, and some of the depth which many find in 
the novel, but not in the scientific analysis. The test of this method 
lies in its application to work already done, and I have cited pub- 
lished studies by younger anthropologists which make it clear that 
the method survives this test. In my own department, we have 
applied the method to a whole series of works by senior anthropolo- 
gists, and always we have found that we came out with more under- 
standing, and above all with more problems demanding further data 
from the field and further analysis. It is a measure of the skill 
of these senior anthropologists that they provide the data allowing 
this re-analysis of their work. I am one of them, so I introduce 
my final examples with a critique of my own work, The fFudicial 
Process among the Barotse of Northern Rhodesia. I can take this 
book as a good example of my generation’s work, because my reviews 
allow me to do so. I set out in that book to analyse the modes of 
thought of Barotse judges in deciding case, and to relate those modes 
of thought to the economic and general social backgrounds of 
Barotse life. When I had finished the book, I realized that I had 
made an important-contribution on the problem I had tackled, but 
I felt dissatisfied as a sociologist with the book as a whole. I felt 
that I was on the verge of important sociological discoveries, but 
was not making them. It is now clear to me that though I had 
woven my analysis out of many cases, some quoted at great length, 
I had in fact used each case as an isolated incident coming before 
a court. Yet each case was obviously but an incident in a long 
process of social relations, with its roots deep in the past; and 
often the protagonists in the case would be living together again, 
and their interaction would be affected by the court’s decision. I 
had not studied that process of social life; and in my opinion here 
lies the next step in deepening our understanding of law and 
morality—the intensive study of the judicial process in a limited 
area of social life, if you like Malinowski’s analysis of Crime and 
Custom in Savage Society concentrated in detail on one Trobriand 
village. 

Yet, as I have suggested earlier, perhaps my own type of analysis 
of the judicial process was necessary before we could make the 
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further sociological step. This is certainly suggested by the research 
which has followed on Evan-Pritchard’s analysis of Witchcraft, 
Oracles and Magic among the Azande. Here too Evans-Pritchard 
was interested in modes of thought, in relation to their economic 
and social background. He made clear to us that witchcraft explained 
the particularity of misfortunes, and not their whole causes: they 
answered the question why an individual suffered a particular mis- 
fortune at a particular time and place, and not how the misfortune 
occurred. He went on to relate this why to the sufferer’s personal 
relations with his fellows, for beliefs in witchcraft as a philosophy 
of morals say that envy, spite, malice, and other ignoble feel- 
ings set witchcraft at work. He sketched the way that in Azande 
society certain types of social relations are likely to produce accusa- 
tions of witchcraft, while these are excluded from the agnatic ven- 
geance-group even though presumably this is full of hostile feelings. 
Finally he analysed with telling detail the relation of witchcraft 
beliefs to the use of oracles and magic, and the réle of witchdoctors, 
and he showed how the whole system of beliefs and practices appears 
to conform with reality and is insulated against contradicting 
evidence. This analysis was a remarkable advance on anything pre- 
viously done in social anthropology: it has been confirmed by all 
later research, and has influenced the writings of scholars outside 
anthropology, notably Polanyi’s work on the philosophy of know- 
ledge. 

Anthropologists in other tribes have followed up the lines of 
enquiry opened by Evans-Pritchard in various ways: thus Nadel’ 
has contrasted the different forms of witchcraft belief in four 
societies, and Monica Wilson'® these forms in two societies, and 
they have related these variations to the general systems of the 
societies concerned. Another fruitful advance has been in develop- 
ing Evans-Pritchard’s exhibition that the problem of who accuses 
whom lies at the core of the sociological problem, and that this 
involves considering the types of social relations within which accu- 
sations are common, and those from which accusations are excluded. 
The Kriges discussed this contrast more explicitly than Evans- 
Pritchard for the Lovedu of the Transvaal, and tried to put the 
problem in statistical form. For the purposes of my present argu- 
ment, however, the significant change occurs in Mitchell’s study of 
The Yao Village. So good was Evans-Pritchard’s analysis of the 
way in which beliefs in witchcraft, the use of oracles, and the use 
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of magic, worked as a system, that Mitchell is able to clear this 
intricate problem out of the way with the bald statement: ‘I assume 
his [Evans-Pritchard’s] analysis in my discussion.’ This frees 
Mitchell to proceed more deeply into the sociology of accusations, 
and after discussing types of accusation, his argument reaches its 
climax in an eight-page record of the manner in which accusations 
of witchcraft operated through six years in the personal and sectional 
relations of a single Yao village. We learn that individuals act on 
their own, combine with different allies according to changing pres- 
sures, seek one divination after another, to further their ambitions 
and satisfy their sense of rightness. Mitchell’s employment of this 
data is the first example I know in British anthropology of the new 
use of the extended-case method; and it develops greatly our under- 
standing of the réle of accusations in the social life of an African 
village. It was followed up by an important article analysing the 
varying significance of different types of accusation among the 
neighbouring Cewa, written by Marwick,'' who acknowledges the 
use of Mitchell’s analysis before it was published. Monica Wilson 
has developed this and similar points for the Nyakyusa, but the 
method, in my opinion, is up to the present shown at its best in 
Turner’s study of the Ndembu of Northern Rhodesia.’ In this 
analysis, after presenting a general outline of Ndembu social mor- 
phology, Turner proceeds to analyse the development of social and 
personal relations within a limited number of villages, and par- 
ticularly in one village; and he shows how a great variety of custom 
and belief, including patterns of witchcraft accusations, divinations 
of ancestral wrath, etc., operate in the repetitiveness of pattern and 
the changes occurring within Ndembu villages. The analysis is of 
course too long to quote, but anyone who has studied the book 
carefully will see in it a significant advance, both theoretically, and 
in making use of the richness of ethnographic data.** 

Many difficult problems inevitably arise from this use of the 
extended-case method, and I have not space to discuss them. Indeed, 
I do not yet see clear-cut answers to problems such as the reliability 
of data on the past collected from interested parties, data which 
will have to be used since the anthropologist’s period in the field 
is limited in time. I can only say here that I believe that ordinary 
historical caution can be applied; and since the method is clearly 
fruitful, these problems must be faced and overcome, and not cited 
to obstruct the development of the method. I can touch briefly on 
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the problem of the typicality for a society of the area of social life 
selected for analysis in this way. In the first place, the use of the 
extended case does not do away with the need for the outline of 
social morphology, on which Malinowski insisted, and this may have 
to be illustrated by apt examples. But here the increasing use of 
Statistics, in more refined form, by anthropologists provides an 
important safeguard. Firth, Fortes, and Schapera, among my genera- 
tion, made considerable use of numerical statements; but in recent 
years quantitative analysis, developing into proper statistical analysis, 
has been much further developed. Here again Mitchell in The Yao 
Village, and in his studies of Central African towns,’* has set new 
standards, together with Barnes’’ and Colson’* (an American who 
worked in British territory for some years); and younger anthropo- 
logists like Freeman, Freedman, Watson, Turner and Gulliver, have 
followed their lead. This type of analysis gives some control over 
typicality; but it may well be that we shall have to abandon the 
concept of a society altogether, and speak of ‘social fields,’ a likeli- 
hood stressed in the work of Fortes, Nadel and Leach. Here again 
I am not sure by any means what answer will be given. 

I have cited one example of a general trend of development, 
which is exhibited also in other works, such as those of Gulliver on 
the Turkana‘’ and Stenning on the Fulani."* The examples I have 
taken are all of studies of domestic and village life: but I believe 
the same trend appears in studies of tribal political systems. Here 
instead of getting morphological analyses of the structure of political 
relations in a tribe, set out with apt illustrations, anthropologists are 
beginning to set their analyses of this structure in an extended 
analysis of actual history—the extended case on a large scale. 
Examples are Evans-Pritchard’s work on the Sanusi,’* Barnes on the 
Ngoni,”° Southall on the Alur,”’ Fallers on the Soga,?* Watson on 
the Mambwe,”* and my own work on the Zulu. Epstein shows the 
same trend in urban studies**. This work appears to me to fore- 
cast a new approach to problems of social change, as shown in how 
Watson handles in detail Mambwe reaction to the then proposed 
Federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, as against the general 
statements on modern politics of earlier anthropologists. It does 
not mean that anthropology is becoming history. 

I have outlined what appears to me to be an important change 
in the use of ethnographic data in the sociological type of anthropo- 
logy practised in Britain. I consider it a most fruitful development; 
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and I suggest that a similar development, in the detailed analysis of 
individuals, is creeping into and will be significant in cultural and 
psychological (personality) anthropology. As far as sociological 
anthropology is concerned, I believe that this new method of pre- 
senting facts, statistically and by extended cases, will not only require 
the development of new field techniques, but that it will also enable 
us to cope better with certain developments on the theoretical side 
of the science. I have space only to touch on these. First, the view 
of a kind of consistent system which was the framework of analysis 
of Radcliffe-Brown has steadily ceased to be held by his successors. 
The works of Evans-Pritchard and Fortes markedly stressed the 
existence of cleavage, fission, conflict, etc., as inherent in social 
systems. Our whole view of a social system became less rigid and 
integrated: Leach*® has argued that we did not go far enough. Nowa- 
days the anthropologist accepts ‘conflict’ as an integral part of even 
stable social systems: I have outlined some of these ideas in my 
broadcast lectures on Custom and Conflict in Africa. I state baldly 
that the problems which are emerging, and which involve the basic 
problems of the endurance, stability, and different types of change 
in a social system existing in space-time, can only be tackled through 
the use of the extended-case method. Simmel’s treatment of con- 
flict, with the use of the method of apt illustration, despite its high 
value, has basic weaknesses that emphasize my whole argument. 
Secondly, there is another trend in sociological anthropology 
which also requires the new method for its full development. It is 
becoming apparent that it is increasingly unsatisfactory to pursue 
monographic and comparative analyses depending on gross con- 
cepts such as agnation or matriliny. We see that these concepts 
cover complex clusters of rights and duties, which operate with 
varying weight in different situations. This type of analysis is being 
developed by Peters on the Bedouin of Cyrenaica.** The significance 
of the varying weight of the elements in these clusters can only be 
elaborated through the analysis of a series of connected situations, 
and not by apt illustrations. This applies also, for example, to the 
type of problem set in the recent Cambridge University symposium 
on the developmental society of domestic groups, as was demon- 
strated by Worsley in his revaluation of Fortes’ earlier work. 
Looking back on the course of anthropology, in the light of these 
developments, you will not be surprised that I find Malinowski’s 
Crime and Custom in Savage Society, with all its jurisprudential 
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weaknesses, to be the most striking of his books. I have often 
criticised Malinowski for his theoretical weaknesses: so I feel it just 
that I end this essay by paying tribute to his great contribution to 
our methods of getting facts, and thus changing the nature of our 
facts. He made theoretical contributions besides this: but by 
developing our methods, he made our new science, and he still points 
the way to both ethnographic and theoretical advances. We are, I 
believe, going into a much less tidy era of research, with the con- 
cepts of society and structure and culture very much under critical 
examination. As we appreciate more fully that culture is in fact 
to some extent a hotch-potch, and that customs and values are inde- 
pendent of one another, discrepant, conflicting, contradictory, we 
shall have to evolve concepts to deal with social life which are less 
rigid, and which can cope with lack of interdependence as well as 
the existence of interdependence, with the haphazard as well as the 
systematic. As we stand now on the brink of this advance, I feel 
that it is important we continue to develop the monographic analysis 
as still the core of our science, even though continual comparative 
analysis is an essential check. But with the change in monographic 
analysis, there will have to be a change in the manner of comparisons. 
I plead also that anthropologists will have again to accustom them- 
selves to welcoming great ethnographic detail, including descriptions 
and analyses of extended cases, as in the 20’s and 30’s we welcomed 
the rich detail of Malinowski’s books. I believe it is fatal to become, 
like Leach, ‘bored with ethnographic fact’. 
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ETHNOGRAPHIC DATA IN SOCIAL ANTHRO- 
POLOGY IN THE UNITED STATES* 


Fred Eggan 





rofessor Gluckman has invited me to comment on his provo- 
cative paper—‘Enthnographic Data in British Social Anthro- 
pology’—and also to report briefly on what is happening in 
the United States with reference to this important problem. In 
certain respects the situation in America with regard to the develop- 
ment of social anthropology is a sort of mirror image of that in 
Britain. Whereas modern British social anthropology started with 
Radcliffe-Brown and Malinowski in the early 1920’s, with a major 
emphasis on structural and functional theory, the American develop- 
ment under Franz Boas was in terms of culture and with a strong 
historical interest. While we received an injection of social anthropo- 
logy in the 1930’s, primarily from Radcliffe-Brown, only since the 
war has there been any considerable shift in the United States in 
the directions of social anthropology. 

In this same period in Britain there have been major advances 
in social anthropology, primarily through combining the new field 
methods of Malinowski with the systematic theoretical formulations 
of Radcliffe-Brown. In a few cases the emphasis on theory has 
reached a point where ethnographic fact has become almost irre- 
levant. It is of great interest, therefore, to find that Gluckman 
regards Malinowski as the ‘real father of modern British anthropo- 
logy’, mainly because of the revolution he wrought in the collection 
of ethnographic data. 

In the United States a somewhat different revolution in the collec- 
tion of ethnographic data was brought about much earlier by 
Franz Boas, who also worked through the native language and whose 
documentation of Kwakiutl life is at least as detailed as Malinowski’s 
on the Trobriands, though differently distributed. Boas worked 
mainly through informants and native assistants, however, and only 
on his later field trips did he approximate to ‘participant observa- 


* Professor Raymond Firth, Professor Meyer Fortes, and Dr. Lloyd Fallers 
have all made useful comments which have been incorporated into this 
paper. This paper was originally read at the International Congress held 
at Stresa in 1959. 
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tion.’ In part this was because Northwest Coast societies were no 
longer fully operative, even in the 1890’s, but also because he was 
convinced that linguistic texts were the best means of securing 
accurate and authentic records of native life. 

Boas, like Malinowski, came into anthropology from the physical 
sciences, and hence had a strong interest in process. But he was 
repelled by the excesses of evolutionary thought in the 19th cen- 
tury, and by the reformatory programmes of the sociology of his era, 
so that he turned away from social life and developed a programme 
of research on the American Indian which was primarily historical 
in character and emphasized the collection of ethnographic data as 
a basis for the testing of current theories with regard to processes 
of cultural development. 

As Gluckman noted, Malinowski was more directly concerned 
with social life in all its complexity—and with its relevance to social 
science. Interned in the Trobriands during the First World War, 
he learned the language and participated in all phases of native life. 
He .was little interested in culture history until much later, when he 
developed his programme for African research in the 1930’s. It is 
clear, however, that he shared with Boas a respect for ethnographic 
documentation and perhaps much else as well. After listening to 
an explanation of Boas’ point of view during his 1926 visit to the 
United States, Ruth Benedict quotes him as saying: ‘If only I’d 
known, Boas was my spiritual father all the time.” 

The first generation of Boas’ students, including Kroeber, Lowie, 
Sapir, Radin, Goldenweiser and many others, devoted much of their 
efforts to the recording of the ethnographic data on the American 
Indian, and to its ordering in regional and geographical contexts. 
The majority of the Indians were on reservations in varying degrees 
of dependence on the government, and much of the ethnographic 
data related to the past and could only be secured from elderly 
informants, for the most part. With few exceptions these early 
ethnologists showed little interest in social structure and put their 
major emphasis on an analytical treatment of culture and an inter- 
pretation of its distribution in terms of history and process. When 
more general explanations were sought they were in terms of 
psychology rather than sociology. 

At the University of Chicago a somewhat different development 
had taken place. Here anthropology found a place in a joint depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology and such figures as W. I. 
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Thomas were equally at home in both disciplines. The later develop- 
ment, under Park and Burgess, of an empirical approach to the study 
of the community affected both sociologists and anthropologists—at 
Chicago and elsewhere. 

When social anthropology was injected into the American scene 
in the late 1920’s and early 1930’s there was a violent reaction, not 
so much with reference to Malinowski as to Radcliffe-Brown. 
Malinowski’s field work was properly admired and imitated to a 
considerable extent where conditions were appropriate, as in Mead’s 
work in Samoa and Manus. His functional theory was acceptable 
in part because of its biological and psychological base. Radcliffe- 
Brown’s concepts of social structure and social function and his 
interest in sociological laws, however, stirred up much controversy 
and as a result became familiar to American anthropologists—if not 
completely acceptable. 

These new influences affected, in varying degrees and combina- 
tions, the research interests and activities of a growing group of 
American scholars beginning their careers in the early 1930's. 
Kluckhohn’s Navaho field studies were being carried out with 
theoretical sophistication and an impressive attention to ethnographic 
documentation. Redfield, following his pioneer study of Tepoztlan, 
was making a controlled comparative study of a series of communities 
in Yucatan, ranging from a tribal group to the city of Merida. 
Steward was beginning his ecological studies of Great Basin tribes. 
Mead was studying sex and temperament in three New Guinea 
tribes. Warner was applying social anthropological methods learned 
in Australia to the study of modern American cities. The way in 
which these new conceptions of structure and function were grafted 
on to a wider cultural base is well illustrated by Linton’s Study of 
Man (1936). 

With this brief introduction we might now turn to Professor 
Gluckman’s paper and make a few observations. Gluckman finds 
the key to the Malinowskian revolution in what he calls ‘cases’-— 
collections of behaviour around particular events—which Malinowski 
used to illustrate or elucidate general statements. He characterizes 
the work of Malinowski and his students as the ‘method of apt illus- 
tration’, and finds this method adequate if we are interested in out- 
lining the culture—or even the social morphology—of the society; 
but clearly inadequate if we are trying to analyse the total process 
of social life. 
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His suggested remedy is not so much more case material but 
rather a different kind of case material. Essentially what he is ask- 
ing for is case material seen over time—the series of specific incidents 
affecting the same set of persons over a long period and how these 
incidents relate to changing social relationships within the framework 
of their society and culture. 

American anthropologists will welcome this new interest in time 
perspective on the part of their British colleagues, as well as their 
increased interest in ethnographic detail. There are, however, some 
complications with regard to Gluckman’s proposal to concentrate all 
our attention on case materials seen over time. 

British social anthropologists working in small-scale societies have 
not been especially concerned with the problem of sampling, 
though with the large-scale societies studied in Africa the problem 
becomes of greater significance. If we are to concentrate our atten- 
tion on fewer people over a longer period of time, the sampling 
problem becomes important, since the question of how typical the 
group is of the larger society becomes crucial. Gluckman recog- 
nizes this problem and thinks it may be partly solved by the use of 
statistics: but the essence of the method is in the co-operation 
required for intensive study, and this can seldom be achieved with 
cases selected at random. 

A related problem concerns the scope of the ‘case’ which is the 
centre of analysis. Like its counterpart, the ‘culture complex’, it is 
not easy to define, and Gluckman sets it off mainly by the literary 
device of quotation marks. As used by Malinowski for ‘apt illus- 
tration’, this is not a serious problem. But if changing social systems 
are being analysed over time some determination of boundaries is 
essential, since otherwise anything may be deemed relevant. This 
is particularly important in bilateral societies where the social net- 
work may not have clear-cut boundaries or easily demarcated units. 

As more and more personal data are required on the interactions 
of people in social situations, the problems inherent in the collec- 
tion and interpretation of personal documents will become impor- 
tant—Gluckman sees them creeping into cultural and psychological 
anthropology in a significant way. Elizabeth Bott’s recent volume 
on Family and Social Network suggests how far British social an- 
thropologists may have to go in this direction. 

Gluckman points out that Malinowski’s data ‘were akin to the raw 
material of the novelist, the playwright, the biographer and auto- 
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biographer, all drawing directly on social life’, and suggests that the 
new social anthropology will follow similar models. He thinks that 
the analysis of connected cases in the same area of social life will 
deepen the significance of custom and explain the ‘accidental’— 
bringing to the monographic analysis ‘some of the penetration which 
Freud brought to the study of human personality, and some of the 
depth which many find in the novel, but not in the scientific analysis.’ 

Here Gluckman seems to be saying, with Evans-Pritchard, that 
social anthropology is concerned with ‘descriptive integration’, rather 
than attempting to generalise by comparison. Indeed, he sounds 
very much like American ethnologists of the 1920’s when he says: 
‘As we appreciate more fully that culture is in fact to some extent 
a hotch-potch, and that customs and values are independent of one 
another, discrepant, conflicting, contradictory, we shall have to evolve 
concepts to deal with social life which are less rigid ....’ However, 
elsewhere in his paper he refers to social anthropology as a ‘science’, 
and notes the need for continual comparative analysis as an essential 
check on the monographic findings. In his other writings also we 
know he views comparison as an: important means to generalising 
the process of social and cultural change. 

If space permitted it would be interesting to compare the pro- 
gramme being developed by Professor Gluckman at Manchester with 
that of Professors Firth, Fortes and Evans-Pritchard at other British 
centres of social anthropology. It is clear that social anthropology 
in Britain is beginning a period of experimentation which may have 
far-reaching consequences. 

Returning to developments in the United States, there has been 
a gradual acceptance since the war of the concepts and methods of 
social anthropology without an abandonment of our traditional 
interests in culture history and cultural process. In part this has 
come about through an appreciation of the excellent series of mono- 
graphs produced by British social anthropologists in recent years, but 
mainly through younger American scholars who have had part of 
their training in Britain, or from visiting British scholars, and thus 
have assimilated both sets of ideas and concepts. A good deal will 
be heard of David Schneider, Lloyd Fallers, Kathleen Gough, 
Elizabeth Colson, Paul and Laura Bohannan, and Alfred and Grace 
Harris, among others, in the near future. 

In the meantime there are a wide range of studies by American 
anthropologists that should be of interest to social anthropologists 
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and sociologists elsewhere. The recent work of Julian Steward and 
his group in Puerto Rico, where a series of community studies were 
put together to give a view of the nation as a whole, indicates that 
the study of local institutions has to be supplemented by a con- 
sideration of national norms. Clyde Kluckhohn’s Ramah Project is 
designed to furnish a detailed record on a series of Navaho from 
childhood to maturity, and already has furnished an impressive 
series of reports. A newer project, the comparison of the value 
systems of five groups in the Southwest, Navaho, Zuni, Mormon, 
Spanish-American and Texan, has also made important contribu- 
tions to both method and theory. Redfield, in the post-war period, 
has made a re-study of Chan Kom, and was well embarked on a 
study of the transition from tribal and peasant society to civilization 
at the time of his recent death. 

In the field of social structure our interests range from Murdock’s 
world-wide survey of social systems to intensive studies of individual 
communities or tribes. My own programme at Chicago is concerned 
with the study of social systems over time, and attempts to study 
the processes of social change by what I have called the method of 
controlled comparison. My initial comparisons of Southeastern 
tribes under acculturation produced evidence of regularities in social 
change under similar conditions, with a rough correspondence 
between the degree of change and the intensity of the acculturative 
factors.2 Alex Spoehr, Edward Bruner, Karl Schmitt and others 
have provided a more detailed study of these factors, often on a 
family by family basis.* 

In our long term research on the Hopi Indians we have the 
advantage of a long historical and archaeological record, plus obser- 
vations on Hopi culture over a century. There is the further possi- 
bility of studying comparatively the dozen small Hopi villages, each 
of which is in a different stage of social and cultural change.* With 
them are the linguistically distinct Tewa who came to First Mesa in 
1700 A.D. and who have retained their linguistic and ethnic indi- 
viduality in the face of inter-marriage and cultural adjustment. 
Edward Dozier, himself a Tewa Indian from the Rio Grande region, 
has been studying the accommodation between Hopi and Tewa with 
interesting results.» For selected Hopi families my wife and I have 
been experimenting with some of the methods outlined by Gluck- 
man. We have been following families over time, utilising life 
history materials, dream series, and participant observations. From 
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what we have done so far we can affirm the great value of this 
approach to the understanding of social life—it gives a deeper per- 
spective on Hopi social relations than the more conventional cross- 
sectional studies.* It also leads directly into the problems of the 
relations of personality to culture, as Gluckman has mentioned. 
Here the experience of American anthropologists such as Hallowell 
and Kluckhohn will be of great assistance. 

More recently in the Philippines we have been attempting to apply 
the methods of social anthropology for the purpose of understanding 
Philippine social life. We have sampled both Christian, Moslem, 
and pagan groups, and have been particularly concerned with how 
ethnographic data can be best utilised in describing such complex 
societies. In addition we have discovered some new types of bilateral 
social groups which parallel the more familiar lineage groups in 
certain respects.’ 

These few examples suggest that American social anthropologists 
are still experimenting with both method and subject matter, though 
continuing to operate from a broad cultural base. In contrast, until 
recently, British social anthropologists seemed to have conceived of 
their task as a rather specialised and narrow one. The trends that 
Gluckman suggests indicate a broadening of their horizons and a 
growing convergence with American views. My own experience 
this past year at the Centre for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences at Stanférd, where Professors Firth and Fortes were in 
residence along with Murdock, Spiro, Greenberg and others, con- 
firms this growing convergence. Both have much to offer, and I have 
elsewhere argued that the strengths of British social anthropology 
and American cultural anthropology are complementary, and that 
we will get farther by combining the two approaches in a productive 
synthesis.* 

University of Chicago. 


! Quoted in Margaret Mead: An Anthropologist at Work: Writings of 
Ruth Benedict, New York, 1959. 


2 F. Eggan: Historical Changes in the Choctaw Kinship System.’ 
American Anthropologist, Vol. 39, 1937, pp. 34-52. 


3% See especially A. Spoehr: Changing Kinship Systems. Chicago Natural 
History Museum Publications, Anthropological Series, Vol. 33, No. 4, 
1947; E. Bruner, ‘Two Processes of Change in Mandan-Hidatsa Kinship 
Terminology,’ American Anthropologist, Vol. 57, 1955, pp. 840-50; and Karl 
and Iva Schmitt: Wichita Kinship: Past and Present, Norman, Okla., 1952. 
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* For a preliminary statement see F. Eggan: Social Organization of the 
Western Pueblos, Chicago, 1950. 


5 See E. Dozier, ‘The Hopi-Tewa of Arizona,’ University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 44, No. 3, 1954; 
PP. 259-376. 


® See D. Eggan: “The General Problem of Hopi Adjustment.’ American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 54, 1943, PPp.357-73; and “The Personal Use of Myth 
in Dreams’ (in ‘Myth: a Symposium’), fournal.of American Folklore, Vol. 
68, 1955, PP. 445-53. 


7 See F. Eggan: ‘The Sagada Igorots of Northern Luzon’ in G. P. 
Murdock (ed.), Social Structure in Southeast Asia, Viking Fund Publica- 
tions in Anthropology, No. 29, New York, 1960. 


8 F. Eggan: ‘Social Anthropology and the Method of Controlled Com- 
parison, American Anthropologist, Vol. 56, 1954, pp. 743-63; and F. Eggan: 
‘Social Anthropology: Methods and Results,’ in F. Eggan (ed.). Social 
Anthropology of North American Tribes. Enlarged Edition. Chicago, 
1955, PP. 485-551. 








WOMEN FROM BROKEN HOMES* 


Raymond Illsley and Barbara Thompson 





he term ‘broken home’ occurs frequently in the language of 
social work and social pathology. Children reared in homes 
broken by the death or desertion of one or both parents, by 
divorce or separation are considered more liable to delinquency,’ 
promiscuity,’ illegitimacy,* psychoneurosis‘ and certain forms of 
psychosis." The concept of the broken home is deeply implicated 
in Bowlby’s work® on the relationship between maternal deprivation 
and psychiatric disturbance, which stresses the ‘special vulnerability’ 
of the child during the first few years of life and the importance of 
stable and continuous mothering. 

‘Broken home’ is only one of many terms used to describe 
abnormal family circumstances in which children are deprived of 
continuous care from two parents. The variety of terminology, 
‘abnormal upbringing’, ‘disturbed home’, ‘parental deprivation’, 
‘deprived children’, often reflects differences in definition and in 
underlying concept. In some studies illegitimate children are auto- 
matically included in the abnormal category, in others they are 
ignored. Sometimes the emphasis is on parental loss by death, 
separation or divorce,’ sometimes the term is widened to include 
marital disharmony, child neglect or extreme poverty.* Distinctions 
are sometimes drawn between children whose homes were broken at 
different ages but more often than not the age at which the break 
occurred is not reported. As one reviewer® remarked: ‘inasmuch 
as everyone’s home is eventually broken, the lack of data as to age 
is a particularly unfortunate omission.’ 

Equally important, however, is the omission to differentiate 
between homes broken in different ways (death of father or mother, 
divorce, desertion, illegitimate birth) and between different types of 
* We wish to thank our medical, statistical and nursing colleagues in the 
Obstetric Medicine Research Unit and the Aberdeen Maternity Hospital for 
their part in collecting and processing the data on which this study is based. 
In particular we wish to thank Miss M. D. Campbell, Head Almoner, for 


her special contribution. We are indebted to Dr. J. Nisbet, Education 
Department, Aberdeen University, for his detailed criticism of our findings. 
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upbringing following the break. One might reasonably expect that 
a child whose father had died and who was brought up by a mother 
and grandparents would differ in some respects from a child whose 
mother deserted the family and who was subsequently reared in a 
number of temporary homes. 

Little is known about the incidence and social distribution of 
broken homes in a general population. Most of our knowledge 
derives from the experience of pathological groups and their controls. 
Closely matched controls for a series of delinquent, promiscuous or 
psychotic individuals, are unlikely to be a true cross-section of the 
population. The position is well summarised by Wootton’’ in a 
review of hypotheses and research into the connection between 
delinquency and broken homes: ‘Attempts to assess the significance 
of their findings are thwarted, first by the absence of precise defini- 
tion of what constitutes the “breaking” of a home, and, second, by 
lack of any information as to the frequency of the broken home 
amongst the population in general. The material on this most 
popular hypothesis is, in fact, quite exceptionally difficult to sort 
out.’ 

The Present Study 


This study describes the incidence of broken homes in a virtually 
complete cohort of fertile women, distinguishing between those 
whose childhood homes had been broken in different ways and at 
different ages, and between various types of upbringing experienced 
after the break. Several features of their adult condition and 
behaviour are used to assess the possible effects of their childhood 
experience. 

Because they are incomplete and their histories often confused, 
families from broken homes present certain technical research pro- 
blems. How is the size of family affected by the absence of a parent? 
Do only children or youngest children differ in experience from 
the remainder and how does this affect research on family size and 
sibship position? These problems are illustrated from survey data 
and their meaning considered. 


Sources of Information 


The information was collected during a joint social, psychological 
and medical study of childbearing in the city of Aberdeen." All 
women having their first pregnancy and booked for confinement in 
the Maternity Hospital were interviewed at the ante-natal clinic by 
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the hospital almoners, and a sample of women confined in the private 
nursing home were visited in their homes during pregnancy. The 
interview was designed to pick out the salient features of the 
woman’s upbringing, education, and marriage. Assessment of the 
size of her family, her ordinal position in the family and the occupa- 
tion of its chief wage-earner involved detailed discussion of the 
composition of the family and the interviewers were asked to record 
abnormalities of upbringing. At least 80 per cent. of the interviews 
were carried out by one of the authors (B.T.); the other almoners 
were also members of the research team and fully conversant with 
its objectives and definitions. 


Size and representativeness of population 

Information was thus collected about the upbringing of 2930 (94 
per cent.) out of the 3122 Aberdeen women having their first preg- 
nancy and delivered in the years 1952-4. Certain features of the 
population need to be emphasized. 

(1) No childless women are included, and no evidence exists about 
the upbringing of such women which might indicate the extent 
or nature of the bias caused by their omission. 

(2) The sample includes all women having an illegitimate baby, 
whether they were married or single (162 cases’), all married 
women booked for confinement in the Maternity Hospital (2686 
cases), but only 82 out of the 192 women booked for the private 
nursing home and none of the 81 women who booked for a 
home confinement or made no booking arrangements. Con- 
sequently the upper social classes are slightly under-represented; 
women whose husbands have occupations in Social Classes I and 
II'* constitute only 13.4 per cent. of married primiparae in the 
present series compared with 15 per cent. for the complete 
population of married primiparae delivered in 1952-54; corre- 
ponding percentages for Classes IV and V are 23 and 22.5. 

(3) The women studied were aged 18-42 in the years 1952-4. 80 
per cent. were born in the decade 1924-1933 so that conditions 
of upbringing and rates of separation and divorce refer to the 
inter-war years. Only the oldest women in the series were born 
before or during the first World War. Many were children 
during the second World War and some homes were broken 
by war deaths. 

(4) The data refer to an urban population situated in an area where 
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illegitimacy rates and, to a lesser extent, adult mortality rates, 
were rather higher than the British average. In all other rele- 
vant respects Aberdeen is fairly typical of British urban life 
and conditions.’ 


Definitions 

For the purpose of this study, children were regarded as coming 
from broken homes if, for reasons of illegitimacy, or of parental 
death, separation, divorce or desertion they were brought up apart 
from one or both of their natural parents. Children temporarily 
separated from parents were disregarded. The age of the child 
at the time of the break was noted wherever possible and no cases 
were included where the child was already 14 when the break 
occurred. 

The type of upbringing subsequently experienced by the child 
was sometimes difficult to classify, particularly when the break led 
to a succession of temporary arrangements. The following classifi- 
cations have been used: 


Brought up by 

Mother: mother retained full responsibility until the child reached 
the age of 14, although help and shelter may have been received 
from relatives. 

Step-father or step-mother: the mother or father remarried before 
the child was 14; or an unmarried mother married a man other 
than the child’s natural father. 

Relatives: relatives accepted responsibility for the child, who had 
little or no contact with her parents. 

Apart: living permanently apart from both parents at the age of 14 
(whatever the intervening experience); includes child adopted 
or brought up in foster homes or institutions. 


Findings 

Incidence 

Out of 2930 women, 516 (17.6 per cent.) came from broken 
homes. This is slightly less than the proportion of the young 
Glasgow wage-earners** found to be living in homes from which one 
or both parents were absent (20 per cent.) or the proportion of 
people in Bethnal Green’* born between 1921 and 1935 whose 
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homes were broken before the age of 15 (20 per cent.). In view 
of their widely different geographical and social settings, differences 
in definition and in sex, age and social composition, the three series 
show remarkably close agreement. 


Reason for break 

229 women said that their father had died before they reached 
the age of 14. This was the commonest cause of a broken home 
and accounts for 44 per cent. of the total, compared with 26 per 
cent. (134) due to maternal death, 15 per cent. (76) due to separa- 
tion, desertion and divorce and 15 per cent. (77) due to illegitimacy. 
A high rate of paternal, as opposed to maternal, death has been 
consistently reported in studies of broken homes; it results from 
higher male mortality (including war deaths) and the fact that men 
are usually older than their wives. 

Only 77 women said that they were illegitimate by birth. This 
gives a rate of 2.6 per cent. which is considerably less than the rates 
of illegitimacy prevailing in Aberdeen in the inter-war years (approxi- 
mately 8 per roo live births). Patients were not directly questioned 
on this point and many women would see no good reason to reveal 
their illegitimacy. Indeed many women of illegitimate status, chil- 
dren of parents who marry after the birth or who steadily cohabit 
because one partner cannot obtain a divorce, are reared in circum- 
stances no different from those of legitimate children.'” These 
homes are not ‘broken’ in the usual sense of that term and have 
been classified as ‘normal’ or ‘intact’. 

Some women may have concealed their illegitimacy by reporting 
that their mother or father had died or had separated shortly after 
the birth. One woman, for example, told the obstetrician that her 
father, a policeman, had died heroically in a life-saving attempt, but 
on subsequent occasions told the almoner and the psychologist that 
she was an illegitimate child brought up in foster homes from the 
age of four as ‘mother had to get rid of me as she wanted to get 
married’. 

In most cases the patient provided a good deal of circumstantial 
evidence corroborating the death or separation of parents. In at 
least 43 cases, however, where the children were under 5 (mostly 
only children) the details suggested illegitimacy rather than parental 
death or separation.** 

Divorce was uncommon in Scotland a generation ago; our series 
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therefore contains only a few children of divorced parents. Voluntary 
separation or the desertion of one spouse, which occurred much 
more frequently than divorce, often involved a less definite break, 
the final separation being preceded by temporary periods of living 
apart. Where this occurred the age of the child at the time of the 
break cannot be fixed with any certainty. Such children constitute 
a separate category whose early lives are characterised by instability 
of upbringing. 


Subsequent Upbringing 

The upbringing of the child subsequent to the break is influenced 
by many factors: the reason for the break-up of the home, the 
number, age and sex of the children, the age and marriageability 
of the remaining parent, the availability of kin, and the views and 
habits prevailing in the sub-culture. The great diversity of up- 
bringing experienced by the children is illustrated in Table I and 
discussed below. 


(a) Death of father 

217 of the 229 children whose father died remained with their 
mother and, apart from the loss of the father, the family remained 
otherwise intact. 

Most of the mothers did not remarry. For the most part they 
lived precariously. In times of unemployment, with no special skills, 
limited time and heavy family responsibilities, their earnings were 
small and often irregular. Casual jobs, part-time jobs and those 
without rigid time-tables were more suitable than factory jobs and 
so they usually worked as cleaners, domestics, cooks and waitresses. 
Those with the heaviest family responsibilities usually had to rely 
on the widow’s pension, public assistance and help from relatives 
or welfare agencies. A few families were left with small farms or 
businesses which either provided an income or could be sold for 
their capital. If the family contained adolescent children their earn- 
ings went to support the family, and as the other children grew up, 
the mother herself was also able to work. 

Sometimes the father’s death meant an increase in the family’s 
standard of living. If death was preceded by a long illness (e.g., 
tuberculosis) the family were relieved of the expenses of ill-health 
and the mother could go out to work instead of looking after her 
husband at home. 
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51 mothers remarried, usually after an interval of several years, 
during which the family circumstances were similar to those already 
described. It was often the younger women and those with small 
children who remarried. The advantages of remarriage are obvious: 
a father for the children, companionship and relief from poverty. 
These advantages were often mentioned by the women—‘my mother 
married for the sake of my three brothers’,.“because she thought we 
needed a father’, ‘so that we could afford to move to a Council 
house’, etc. The results were sometimes successful but judging from 
the remarks of the children as adults the family often ran into even 
greater difficulties.'‘° When, as in the inter-war years, women out- 
numbered men, a widow with several children had a low marriage 
value. To obtain a husband a widow often had to lower her stan- 
dards; in many cases the step-father was himself a chronic invalid 
or a casual or unemployed labourer and remarriage usually brought 
with it the chance of further children. 


Mrs, A.’s father died when she was three. The mother lived on widow’s 
pension and occasional earnings to support Mrs. A. and her sister. After 
four years she married a casual labourer who was often unemployed and 
she had two further children by him. The mother eventually left the step- 
father and the family scattered. The mother took the two half-sisters, 
obtained lodgings and went out to work. Mrs. A. and her sister went to 
-% with an aunt and Mrs. A. stayed there until she married at the age 
of 19. 

Mrs. B.’s father died when she was nine leaving herself and a brother. 
The mother worked as a waitress and after a few years married an 
asthmatical labourer, often ill and out of work, by whom she had two further 
children. ‘They were an awful blow to me’ said Mrs. B. 

Sometimes the step-father was a widower who needed a mother 
for his children and to the two sets of children existing at the time 
of the marriage were added the children of the marriage itself. 

A few children (12) were brought up apart from their mother. 
They were mostly very young children of whom some were probably 
illegitimate. Occasionally they had gone to relatives temporarily 
to relieve the mother of some of her burden or to enable her to go 
to work and eventually had stayed. Some had gone to institutions 


because the mother wanted to marry or had died.”° 


(b) Death of mother 
Of the 134 children whose mothers died, 80 remained with their 

fathers, 45 were brought up entirely by relatives and 9 went to 

institutions and foster-homes or were adopted. Nearly a half of 

the fathers who kept the child remarried. 
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Whilst it is customary for the mother to combine the réle of 
housekeeper and wage-earner, few fathers feel equal to this dual réle, 
particularly when the children are young. Children under 5 rarely 
stayed with their father unless he remarried or unless there were 
sisters old enough to substitute for the mother. Indeed in most 
cases where the father did not remarry the child was 10 or more 
at the time of the break or was the youngest member of a large 
family with older sisters. In general much responsibility fell early 
on the eldest daughters—‘I was sick of housework before I was 
married’—and they were often denied the social and occupational 
opportunities enjoyed by other girls—‘I never had a chance to train 
for anything’. This is a consequence of broken homes which has 
received little attention. 

Most of the children brought up by their father and a stepmother 
were young at the time of the break and it seems likely that in many 
cases the father remarried in order to provide a mother for his 
children. As with remarriage of the mothers described above, the 
results, for the children at any rate, were varied. Sometimes the 
stepmother substituted quite successfully for the mother. In the 
interval between the break-up of the home and the father’s re- 
marriage, the children had sometimes found a satisfactory parent- 
substitute and remarriage meant further upheaval. 

Mrs. C. was two when her mother died and for six years she and her 
brother were brought up by a guardian with whom they were happy. Their 
father then married a widow with four young children; the brother stayed 
with the guardian but Mrs. C. was taken ‘home’ by her father in order to 
help her stepmother. She never liked her stepmother and when she left 
school went into domestic service and broke off acquaintance with her 
family. 

Occasionally there was a complete failure when the children of 
the first marriage found themselves neglected by their father and 
resented the children of the second marriage. 

Mrs. D. was four and the youngest of six children when her mother 
died. The two eldest sisters coped until their father remarried four years 
later. He was a fisherman, often away from home and ‘he didn’t know 
half of what went on’. Life became more difficult as ‘her five children 
started to arrive’. Mrs. D. and her siblings left home as soon as possible; 
Mrs. D., the youngest, was the last to leave and she went te live with her 
eldest married sister as soon as she left school. 

45 children went to live with relatives after their mother’s death. 
A few, mainly the older ones, were brought up by their married 
sisters. The majority were pre-school children who went to live with 
grandparents where they had a stable, if sometimes a rather lonely, 
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home-life. 
Only nine children lived apart from both parents and relatives. 
They were mainly young children and the circumstances were often 
unusual. 


Mrs. E. was four when her mother died and her father died a year 
later. The four youngest children, including Mis. E., went to a Children’s 
ae and lost touch with their older siblings who were scattered to different 

iomes. 

Mrs, F., the eldest of eight was thirteen when her mother died. The 
father remarried, dispersed his children over various homes and went to 
England with his new wife. Mrs, F. and two sisters went to a Children’s 
Home, but the two sisters were later boarded-out; her twin brothers were 
adopted; one brother was brought up by relatives. Mrs. F. was in two 
institutions and then became a resident domestic servant. She wept in 
discussing her family; her father, she said, had let her down badly and 
deserted her ‘when I’ve got no Mum’. 


In general the mother’s death is more likely than the father’s to 
lead to family dispersal and makeshift or unhappy arrangements. 
Heavy demands are made on aged relatives and adolescent girls 
who become substitute mothers for the younger children. 


(c) Parents separated or divorced 


Parental death produces a clear-cut situation and the date of the 
break can easily be specified. Separation and divorce, on the other 
hand, are usually only the final stages of a long drawn-out process 
during which the home, in its emotional aspect, is already damaged 
or broken. Sometimes the parents continued to live together until 
the formal break occurred, sometimes one or other partner left the 
home several times and returned again before the estrangement 
became permanent. 


Mrs. G. was unsure whether to describe her parents as separated. ‘My 
father got a job in the South after the war, my mother took the four of us 
down there but we couldn’t get a house and we came back after three 
months. My father stayed on but he used to come up for a week each 
summer, but we haven’t heard of him for three years. He sent something 
every week till we left school.’ 


Women from such homes were often unable to state how old they 
were when the break occurred and the events leading to the break 
were difficult to reconstruct. Sometimes the break occurred when 
the children were so young that they were unaware of the circum- 
stances and could not recall the time when they had two parents; 
in other cases the children themselves were involved in the family 
quarrels which were part of their normal home life. Even after the 
break they still had two parents and though they lived with one 
they might often see the other and sometimes had to act as mediators. 
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A few women knew one of their parents ‘by sight’ while others 
talked of their embarrassment at meeting their father with his other 
‘wife’ or of explaining their position to their friends. The circum- 
stances are indeed so diverse that summary classification must hide 
significant differences in childhood experience. 

41 of the 76 children remained wth their mothers; twelve, mainly 
older children, stayed with their father. The partner who accepted 
responsibility for the children rarely remarried. Relatives again 
played an important réle in bringing up the children, particularly 
those under five. The proportion of children brought up apart from 
both parents was about the same as in families where the mother 
died. 


(d) Illegitimate birth 

Many illegitimate children have a normal childhood in an intact 
family background. Their parents may be man and wife in all but 
legal status or they may marry after the child’s birth. Such chil- 
dren have not been included in this study for their homes were only 
nominally broken. Others undoubtedly did not reveal their illegi- 
timacy. It is important therefore to bear in mind that this is an 
unrepresentative sample of illegitimate births, heavily weighted by 
women whose childhood was abnormal. 

Eleven women were brought up by an unmarried mother, often 
with the help of grandparents. The circumstances varied a good 
deal; occasionally she was one of several illegitimate children born 
to and reared by several ‘fathers’, sometimes she was brought up 
by the grandmother, mother and aunt together and in effect became 
one of her aunt’s children. It was difficult for the mother to earn 
a living and look after the child at the same time, particularly if 
grandparents were dead, far away or unable to help. A common 
solution was to find a job as resident domestic with employers who 
were prepared to tolerate the child, but this placed many restrictions 
on both mother and child. Frequently no permanent arrangements 
were established and the child had a series of homes. 


Mrs. H.’s mother was a resident farm domestic and Mrs. H. was brought 
up for many years by an aunt and uncle who had three sons but no 
daughters. When Mrs. H. was nine her mother moved into the city and 
set up a home there. Mrs. H. was shutiled to and fro between this home 
and her aunt according to the mother’s work, was very unhappy and always 
looked upon her aunt’s house as home and felt that her own mother 
resented her existence. 


Similar conditions were experienced by the children whose 
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mothers eventually married, at least up to the point of marriage and 
occasionally afterwards. 

47 children were brought up apart from their mother, 25 by rela- 
tives, the remainder by adoptive parents, foster parents and institu- 
tions. Those brought up by relatives and adoptive parents usually 
enjoyed a stable background from infancy. The remainder (a small 
group) often suffered extreme instability and went from one ‘home’ 
to another throughout childhood. 

It is more difficult to generalise about the upbringing of illegiti- 
mate children than about other categories of children from broken 
homes. At one extreme are those brought up continuously by rela- 
tives or adoptive parents from infancy; at the other are children 
who were brought up in turn by grandparents, mother, stepfather 
and institutions. 

Mrs. I., for example, was at first brought up by her grandmother. When 
her grandmother died she went to her mother who by then had married 
and who eventually had five other children. Mrs. I.’s stepfather was a 
farm worker who moved around a good deal from farm to farm. She 
described her life at this stage as ‘hard but not unhappy’. The stepfather 
was called up during the war and while he was away the mother died 
and Mrs. I. and her five half-siblings went to foster-homes. The step- 
father reclaimed his own children when he returned from the Army, but 
Mrs. I. was left behind. Mrs. I. got a job as a resident domestic when 
she left school, and eventually drifted into the city, having lost touch with 
her ‘family’. 


Characteristics of women from broken homes 


Most previous studies have treated ‘broken homes’ as a single 
category. The above analysis emphasises their diversity, a fact of 
which psychiatrists and social workers are well aware. The varied 
experience of children from such homes suggests that the effect of 
family breakdown may be equally varied, depending upon the reason 
for the break, the age of the children and the arrangements made 
for their upbringing. Our knowledge of these women at the time 
of their first pregnancy permits some comparison between these sub- 
groups and women from intact homes. The criteria available for 
comparison are limited, viz., school-leaving age, pre-marital occupa- 
tion, husband’s occupation, extra marital conception and maternal 
age at first delivery. 

The data on school leaving age and the occupations of the woman 
and her husband are intended to show how far women from different 
types of broken home and from intact homes differed in their educa- 
tional level and social characteristics and their class position in adult 
life. The interval between marriage and conception and maternal 
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age at first delivery are closely associated with education and social 
class; illegitimacy, pre-nuptial conception and youthful maternity are 
more common in the lower social classes. In this context, however, 
they may have an added significance. Psychiatric and case-work 
studies have stressed how much ‘the affectional relationships of child- 
hood condition the love-life of the adult,’** how emotional depriva- 
tion in childhood may lead to illegitimacy, sexual promiscuity, and 
inability to establish deep and lasting relationships with other 
people.** Early motherhood often signifies pre-nuptial conception; 
in Aberdeen 65 per cent. of married women delivered before the 
age of 20 conceive before marriage.** It may also reflect the fact 
that, to girls from severely broken homes, who have no settled 
domicile, a home and family of their own at an early age may be 
especially desirable. 

By these five criteria women from broken homes undoubtedly 
fared worse than those from intact homes (Table II). More left 
school at the minimum age and took manual jobs; more married 
semi-skilled or unskilled workers. Considerably more had illegiti- 
mate babies or conceived before marriage and were delivered in 
their "teens. 

Substantial differences also occurred between women whose 
homes were broken for different reasons. Paternal death, the most 
frequent reason for a broken home, made least impact on the sub- 
sequent career of the child; in most respects the children of such 
homes differed little from the ‘normal’ population. On the other 
hand children of illegitimate birth and those whose homes were 
broken by separation or divorce ranked much lower than the normal 
population on all five criteria. 

The careers and childbearing habits of the women also reflect 
their experiences subsequent to the break-up of their home. (Table 
III.) Women brought up by their mothers following the father’s 
death differ from the ‘normal’ population only in the higher incidence 
of early motherhood; those brought up by a mother and stepfather 
ranked much lower in respect of education, pre-marital conception 
and the social class of their husband and they had a very high 
incidence of extra marital conception. 

In general, the father’s remarriage, following the mother’s death, 
produced favourable results. Remarriage at least absolved the 
daughter from the duty of looking after her father and siblings, a 
duty which is largely responsible for the earlier school leaving, 
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poorer occupational histories and later childbearing of women 
brought up by their fathers alone. 

The children of separated or divorced parents, brought up by 
either their mother or father, ranked lowest of all the groups dis- 
tinguished in Table III in respect of education, extra-marital con- 
ception and age at delivery. Over a half conceived outside marriage 
and a third were delivered in their teens; compared with their own 
occupational level an unduly high proportion married semi-skilled or 
unskilled workers. The general impression is of girls leaving un- 
happy circumstances at the earliest opportunity and seeking affec- 
tion or independence in a family relationship of their own making. 
Whether, as Young postulates,”* their sexual irregularity and early 
motherhood are deliberate, a rebellion against their parents, or the 
expression of an urge for adult status and independence, or whether 
they merely signify a too-eager acceptance of attention or flattery 
and a desire to please, cannot be deduced from our data. 

Girls of illegitimate birth had somewhat similar careers and 
marital histories, but their rate of extra-marital conception and of 
early motherhood was lower. One might, of course, expect that a 
high proportion of girls of illegitimate birth, being themselves pre- 
dominantly manual workers, would marry semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers. In this respect their careers, unlike the children of 
separated or divorced parents, are occupationally consistent. 

Children brought up by relatives and those brought up in foster 
homes and institutions produce an interesting contrast. Both were 
separated from their natural parents, usually at an early age, but 
whereas children brought up by relatives usually had a stable up- 
bringing within a family to which they ‘belonged’, children brought 
up in foster homes and institutions often had a highly uncertain life, 
many ‘homes’ and no family. In adult life these groups differed 
sharply from each other; those brought up by relatives closely 
resembled the normal population; those brought up by unrelated 
persons and institutions ranked lowest of all categories in respect of 
their own and their husbands’ occupations and had rates of extra 
marital conception and early motherhood almost equivalent to the 
children of separated and divorced parents. 


The age of the child 
Psychiatric teaching emphasises the crucial importance of child- 
hood and particularly of the first five years, in the development of 
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adult personality. On these grounds we might expect that children 

would be especially affected when their home was disrupted in 

infancy. Our findings do not fully support this view (Table IV). 
TABLE IV 


Age at the time of break 
Legitimate women brought up by their mother (with or without stepfather) 





Characteristic Under Age at break Not 
5 5 and over known 
Per cent 
Left school at minimum age ..... 70 84 95 
Pre-marital occupation manual ... 39 54 74 
Married semi-or unskilled worker 19 31 35 
Conceived outside marriage... 35 28 57 
Under 20 at delivery... ‘aed 18 13 39 
No. of Cases pc i 76 160 22 


When legitimate children were brought up by their mother, either 
alone or with a step-father, more of the younger children stayed at 
school over the minimum age, obtained non-manual jobs and married 
skilled or non-manual workers; on the other hand more conceived 
outside marriage and became mothers before the age of twenty. 
These apparently contradictory results are largely attributable to 
the fact that the child under five was often the youngest member of 
the family so that by the time she reached school-leaving age the 
family already had several wage-earners and was able to support her 
while she continued her education and thus qualified for a better 
job and a husband of higher social status. The eldest daughter, on 
the other hand, was often partially responsible for the upbringing 
of the younger children and was likely to leave school early, either 
to support the family or to stay at home while the mother went out 
to work. In either case she had domestic responsibilities which con- 
flicted with a wide social life and early marriage; as a result children 
aged ten or more at the time of the break and brought up by their 
mother had lower rates of extra-marital conception and early 
motherhood than women from intact homes. The effect of age 
per se is thus hidden by other influences of greater relevance to 
the adult characteristics for which we have information. 

Age comparisons are meaningless for children brought up apart 
from their mother as the children under five differed greatly from 
older children in the type of upbringing they received (see Table I); 
a comparison between age groups becomes in effect a comparison 
of different types of upbringing. 
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Extra marital conception 

In the preceding analysis illegitimate births and those conceived 
before marriage have been combined in a single category. Pre- 
nuptial conception is common;** illegitimate birth is rarer and its 
consequences are very different. The question arises whether the 
high rate of extra-marital conception among women from broken 
homes results from higher rates of both illegitimacy and pre-nuptially 
conceived births or from only one of these categories. 

Among women from intact homes the illegitimacy rate is 5.0 per 
cent., the rate of pre-nuptial conception is 22.6 per cent.; for women 
from broken homes the corresponding rates are 8.1 and 27.3. The 
rate of pre-nuptial conception is thus 21 per cent. higher among 
women from broken homes; the illegitimacy rate is 62 per cent. 
higher. 

The highest illegitimacy rates occurred where the woman was 
unable to state her precise age at the time of the break, where she 
was brought up by unrelated persons or in institutions or by her 
father, where she was herself illegitimate by birth or came from a 
home broken by separation or divorce (Table V). 

TABLE V 
The rate of extra-marital conception 
Rate per 100 births 














Category Illegitimate Pre- Allextra) Number 
(1) nuptial marital of 
(2) (1) + (2) cases 

Reason for break 
Father died . 7 26 33 229 
Mother died.. 8 25 33 134 
Separated or divorced 9 40 49 76 
Illegitimacy 10 25 35 77 
Brought up by 
Mother - st ain 7 28 35 288 
Father a te ee 10 26 36 92 
Other relatives ne 8 23 31 93 
Unrelated persons and insti- 

tutions ... a ; 12 38 50 42 
Age at break 
Less than 5 ae ick 5 29 34 154* 
5-15 ... ‘ais —_ a 7 26 33 246 
Not known ... site i 23 33 56 39 
All broken homes ... ae 8 27 35 516 
Intact homes ae in 5 23 28 2414 





* Excludes the 77 women who were themselves illegitimate for whom details 
are given above under ‘Reason for break’. 
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In three of these categories, which are highly interrelated 
(separated or divorced; brought up by unrelated persons; age at 
break not known) the rate of pre-nuptial conception was also 
exceptionally high. Indeed women belonging to one of these three 
categories are largely responsible for the high rate of extra-marital 
conception, for they had an illegitimacy rate of 12.0 and a pre- 
nuptial conception rate of 39.1; corresponding rates for the re- 
mainder of women from broken homes are 6.8 and 23.2, which are 
not appreciably greater than those of the normal population. 


Family size and sibship position 

It is clear from the above analysis that the experience of children 
from broken homes is considerably influenced by the size of the 
family and their ordinal position in the family. The facts about 
family size and sibship position are by no means easy to determine. 
Many children from broken homes had in fact two or more ‘families’ 
and a different position in each. This problem is illustrated, in an 
extreme form, in the history of Mrs. J. 


Mrs. J.’s father, who died when she was nine, had three children by a 
previous marriage; her mother had two illegitimate children born before her 
marriage. Mrs. J. herself was the first of five children born to these two 
parents. After her father’s death her mother remarried and had a further 
child. At some point in the family history, two ‘nieces’ appeared and were 
brought up with the other children. According to different definitions of 
the term ‘family,’ which include or exclude step-siblings, half-siblings or 
foster-siblings, Mrs. J. might be variously regarded at ome extreme as the 
sixth of twelve children or the first of five, with several intermediate com- 


binations. 

Mrs. J.’s experience was unusually varied, but many children of 
broken homes could claim two families and two ordinal positions. 
In such complex circumstances it was often difficult for the patient 
herself to be precise about the size of her family of origin. 


TABLE VI 
Family size in broken and intact homes 
Size of family of upbringing 


Typeofhome 1 2 3 46 7ormore Not All No. of 
classifiable Sizes cases 





Per cent 
Intacthomes ... 7 16 19 37 18 3 100 2414 
All broken homes 16 16 18 30 15 5 100 516 
Reason for break 
Parental death ... 12 15 20 32 18 3 100 363 
Separation or 
divorce -— =| = me . 7 7 100 76 
| Illegitimacy ...44 9 9 18 7 13 100 77 
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For our general research purposes we were mainly interested in 
the family of upbringing, the ‘brothers and sisters’ who lived in the 
same household and shared the same board, whatever their blood 
relationship. On this definition ‘family’ includes foster or adoptive 
siblings, step- or half-siblings and occasionally nephews and nieces 
brought up with the child; it excludes full, step- or half-siblings 
brought up permanently apart from them. The size of the family 
of upbringing of women from intact and broken homes, using this 
definition, is given in Table VI. 

The broken home group contained a great excess of women 
brought up as only children. Indeed over one third of women who 
described themselves as only children came from broken homes; for 
other sizes of family the proportion coming from broken homes 
varied between 15 and 18 per cent. (see Table VII). This excess 
of only children has three separate components—illegitimate chil- 
dren, of whom 43 per cent. were brought up as only children; chil- 
dren of larger families dispersed over several homes and brought 
up singly away from their siblings; and true only children whose 
parents died or separated after their birth and before other children 
arrived. Only children are consequently a very varied group and 
generalisations about them are likely to be misleading. The image 
of the only child, sheltered by parental solicitude, encouraged 
towards middle-class status, possibly dominated by concentrated 
maternal love, needs a good deal of modification to accommodate 
the children of broken homes. Their family experience is quite 
different, their conditions of upbringing are less favoured, and this 
was Clearly reflected, in our data, in their lower social status in adult 
life. 

There is a corresponding deficiency of large families, particularly 
where the child was illegitimate or had separated or divorced parents. 
Families of seven or more, however, occurred as frequently in homes 
broken by parental death as in intact homes. This implies that, but 
for the early death of one parent, this group might have contained 
an undue proportion of very large families. 

Children from broken homes also differ from the ‘normal’ popu- 
lation in their ordinal position in the family. Eldest children are 
more likely than youngest to reach adult life before the death or 
separation of their parents. This is particularly true in large families, 
for their position as the eldest of a long line of children automatically 
means that the parents have survived long enough to produce 
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several more children. Youngest, or only children, on the other 
hand, are often the youngest or only just because their parents have 
died or separated shortly after their birth. They must therefore 
contain a higher proportion of children of broken homes than do 
eldest or intermediate children. This emerges clearly from Table 
VII. 

TABLE VII 


Incidence of broken homes by family size and sibship position 
Per cent incidence of broken homes in each 





Family of family size and sibship position 
upbringing All 
Only Youngest Intermediate Eldest positions 
1 35 _ — a 35 
2 oe 20 — 17 18 
3 a= 22 17 15 17 
4-6 — 20 13 14 15 
7 or more a 19 14 11 15 
All sizes 35 21 14 15 18 


With increasing family size the incidence of broken homes 
decreased; this results solely from decreasing incidence among inter- 
mediate and eldest members, the incidence for youngest members 

ing roughly the same for all sizes. For all sizes of family together 

e incidence of broken homes was considerably higher for only 
ot youngest than for intermediate and eldest children.** 

iFailure to appreciate the peculiar sibling structure of broken 
homes can lead to serious misinterpretations concerning sibship 
pdsition. For example, Lees and Newson*’ in a study of male 
juvenile delinquents, found that delinquents from ‘disturbed homes’ 
(equivalent to our definition of broken homes but excluding illegiti- 
mates and including the children of chronically invalid parents) 
tended more frequently than those from all homes or from ‘speci- 
fically good homes’ to be only or youngest children. From this they 
concluded that ‘intermediate and eldest (children) seem to have been 
less affected by the home background, whether it was specifically 
good or disturbed, than either the only children or the youngests, 
the youngests apparently showing the greatest sensitivity to these 
home conditions.’ The youngest child, the authors thought, missed 
mpst the security provided by a mother. In fact, similar over- 
representation of youngest and only children might well have been 
found in a non-delinquent population drawn from broken homes. 

Data on family size and sibship position are always complex and 
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difficult to interpret. Extra caution is necessary where the data 
refer to the children of broken homes, for, by definition, their family 
size and sibship position is abnormal. ‘Pathological’ samples of the 
broken home population obtained in studies of delinquents, un- 
married mothers, or the mentally ill should ideally be compared, 
not with the general population, but with other persons from broken 


homes. 
Discussion 

Slater and Woodside,** reporting a study of neurotic men and 
women and a control group, concluded that a broken home ‘is a 
frequent event even in the lives of normal people and its traumatic 
effect may have been exaggerated.’ Our data fully support their 
observation about the frequency of a broken home. Interviews with 
married women having a first pregnancy revealed the following 
incidence: wives 14 per cent., husbands 14 per cent., both husband 
and wife 3 per cent. In 31 per cent. of fertile married couples there- 
fore one or both spouse came from a broken home. 

The term ‘broken home’ however is imprecise and any considera- 
tion of possible traumatic effects must take account of the different 
ways in which a home may be broken, the ages of the children and 
the great diversity of their subsequent upbringing. The commonest 
cause of a broken home, the father’s death, has least repercussion on 
the unity of the family. Dispersal of the family is more frequent 
when the mother dies or leaves the home; much depends in these 
circumstances on the availability of older sisters and other kin, but 
in general the father finds it difficult to look after very young chil- 
dren who may therefore be brought up apart from the family. The 
young child, on the other hand, often finds a permanent and stable 
home for the rest of its childhood whereas the older children are 
faced with domestic responsibilities and recurring family crises as 
makeshift arrangements break down. 

A distinction must also be drawn between social, economic and 
psychological effects. The father’s death may cut the family’s stan- 
dard of living but need not drastically change its domestic habits, 
its cultural values or its relationship with neighbours, friends or 
kin; the mother may become preoccupied with outside work and 
domestic worries but this need not amount to maternal deprivation. 
On the other hand parental disharmony leading ultimately to separa- 
tion could have a profound effect on the child’s personality and its 
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later social and sexual life. 

Despite such diversity of experiences a few general conclusions 
may be drawn. Where the father dies but the home remains other- 
wise intact, the daughters, as adult women, differ little from other 
women reared in intact homes; such differences as do occur are not 
necessarily the result of paternal deprivation but might easily result 
from the slightly lower level of such families before and after the 
break. The father’s death or absence might have greater reper- 
cussions on boys than on girls. This possibility warrants further 
study for more fathers than mothers die young and more boys than 
girls become delinquents; Andry** suggests that young male delin- 
quents are more likely to have a defective relationship with their 
father than their mother. 

Judged by their educational and occupational experience, the 
social class of their husbands and their high rates of extra-marital 
conception, conditions of upbringing were least favourable for illegi- 
timate children, those brought up in foster-homes and institutions 
and the children of separated and divorced parents—particularly 
where the final break was preceded by prolonged estrangement or 
periods of temporary separation. Unstable conditions, lack of con- 
tinuous care and consequent insecurity were common factors in the 
lives of such children and it is difficult to disentangle such influences 
from the effect of parental deprivation per se. It seems significant 
in this respect, however, that children brought up by relatives and 
apart from both parents fared much better on all our criteria, being 
very little different from children brought up by their mother follow- 
ing the father’s death. Nearly two-thirds of the children brought 
up by relatives were under five at the time of the break and most 
of them received continuous care from their relatives subsequent to 
the break. The circumstances leading to a broken home and the 
continuity and quality of care following the break seem, on this 
evidence, to be more important than parental loss itself. 

The traumatic effects of a broken home, of parental deprivation, 
of mother-child separation, have been reported by many investi- 
gators.*° Broken homes have been postulated as causes of delin- 
quency, illegitimacy, prostitution, psychosis, neurosis and various 
types of behaviour disorder. Our own data lend support to at least 
one of the hypotheses for we have shown that extra-marital concep- 
tion is more common among certain groups of women from broken 
hotnes—particularly the children of separated and divorced parents, 
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illegitimate children and those brought up apart from both parents 
by unrelated persons and in institutions. 

Some additional information is available from a psychological 
study of a sample of our population (i.e., married Aberdeen primi- 
gravidae delivered during the years 1951-53). During the course 
of this study 374 women completed a neuroticism screening test, the 
Maudsley Medical Questionnaire, and the psychologist (Dr. E. M. 
Scott) graded their emotional stability, their knowledge of maternity 
and their adjustment to marriage and pregnancy on a 3 point scale; 
for simplicity the neuroticism test scores have also been classified 
into 3 groups (A, B and C in Table VIII). The design of the study 
and the definitions used have been reported in detail elsewhere.*’ 
The subjective gradings suggest that women from broken homes 
are, On an average, emotionally more stable than women from intact 


TABLE VIII 


Psychological scores and gradings of women from broken and intact homes 
(based on booked married Aberdeen primigravidae 1950-54) 


Women from 


Criterion Broken homes (69 cases) Intact homes (303 cases) 
Grade Grade 
B Cc A B Cc 
Neuroticism score % 26 42 32 21 51 28 
Stability grade % 23 52 25 ll 52 37 
Knowledge of 
maternity % 42 29 29 37 31 31 


Adjustment to 
marriage and 
pregnancy % 55 16 29 43 23 34 


A = low neuroticism score, above average stability and knowledge of maternity, 
well adjusted to marriage and pregnancy. 


homes, better adjusted to marriage and pregnancy and at least as 
knowledgeable about maternity. They contained more women with 
either high or low neuroticism scores; detailed inspection reveals 
that the women from broken homes with low neuroticism scores 
were predominantly (11 out of 17) legitimately born women brought 
up by their mother or other relatives following parental death. 
Women with high scores on the other hand were predominantly (15 
out of 23) those of illegitimate birth, children of separated and 
divorced parents, children brought up in foster-homes and institu- 
tions and those brought up by the father or father and stepmother 
following the mother’s death. With such a small sample these results 
cannot be regarded as conclusive, but they coincide with the findings 
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on extra-marital conception described earlier. In general our data, 
like that of Lidz and Lidz** and Myers and Roberts,** seem to 
indicate that it is not broken homes, but unstable parental and 
family relationships which produce traumatic effects. 

Children from broken homes are demographically abnormal for 
they inevitably contain a higher than average proportion of youngest 
children and of those brought up as only children. An excess of 
youngest and only children in populations of delinquent or mentally 
ill individuals from broken homes does not necessarily mean that 
family break-up has a more disturbing effect on them than on chil- 
dren with different positions in the family. Indeed, if our findings 
are generally applicable it seems likely that youngest children may be 
comparatively fortunate in their conditions of upbringing after the 
break, for many are resettled in stable homes and receive continuous 
care from a parent or parent substitute for the rest of their child- 
hood. Roughly a third of only children came from broken homes— 
twice as many as in other family sizes. A number of investigators 
have reported a high incidence of youngest or only children among 
delinquents and psychiatric patients and the indirect effect of family 
break-up and its aftermath may contribute towards this. 

Early parental death is less common than a generation ago; 
divorce is much more common. Recent studies of young families** 
show that more homes are now broken by separation or divorce than 
by death. Although, in our study, the children of separated and 
divorced parents appear to have fared worse than those whose 
parents died, a higher divorce rate does not necessarily mean more 
unhappy children. Many unsuccessful marriages which now end in 
divorce were preserved intact a generation ago and the children 
grew up in an unhappy rather than a broken home. In this study 
of adult women such cases are included in the category ‘intact home’ 
and their inclusion in that category may have dulled the contrast 
between broken and intact homes; in a contemporary study of 
young children they would be included among broken homes. 

With our present limited understanding of family habits and their 
impact on child personality and behaviour the net effect of these 
changes is incalculable. 

The changing composition of broken homes, the relative decrease 
of parental loss and the greater frequency of divorce, reinforces the 
need, revealed throughout this study, to treat the general concept 
of the broken home with extreme caution. Broken homes do not 
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possess a monopoly of marital disharmony and childhood unhappi- 
ness—many children from intact homes suffer from family insecurity 
and emotional deprivation. Conversely many children from broken 
homes lead a happy normal life. This is particularly true in post- 
war Britain where social services and concern for child welfare have 
softened many of the harsher consequences of parental loss. What- 
ever its past usefulness this highly generalised concept should be 
abandoned in favour of a more intensive study of defined categories 
of family and childhood experience in both broken and intact homes. 
Such studies would help to determine what kinds of experience 
produce lasting deleterious effects and concentrate attention and 
therapy where it is most needed. 

Obstetric Medicine Research Unit (Medical Research Council), 
University of Aberdeen. 
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CHANGES IN FUNCTION AND LEADERSHIP 
RENEWAL: 


A study of the community association movement 
and problems of voluntary small groups in the 
urban locality* 


Norman Dennis 





n the middle fifties an interview and participant-observation study 
was carried out in a large English city of the sociological 
and psychiatric content and determinants of réle relationships on 

the urban fringe. As part of the study of the immediate local environ- 
ment of the informants the groups in their home areas were examined. 
In each area was a ‘community association’, i.c., a group calling 
itself by that name, not ‘an association within a community’ in a 
general sense. The data on these groups and their sociological 
interpretation are interesting for the light they shed on the type of 
function which voluntary small groups can most easily carry out in 
city neighbourhoods; on the relation between a small group and the 
movement of which it is a part; and on the relation between the 
resources of leaders, the structure of decision-making and the tasks 
of the leaders. 


I 


Community associations are notable for the variety of functions 
the movement asks them to pursue, and this variety is largely the 
result of unreflective accretion over the course of time. 

The community association movement in this country was largely 
influenced by American ideas and experience. In the United States 
community associations started as ‘social centres’, which before 
World War I had grown in underprivileged neighbourhoods out of 
* The author thanks all members of the research team, In particular he is 

indebted to Dr. J. C. Spencer (the Director) for his judgment, guidance 

and consistent support, and to H. P. Dow and A. H. Scarrott for their 


field work and interpretative insights. All persons and places are referred 
to by pseudonyms. 
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the work of religious bodies and in particular as offshoots of settle- 
ments. By 1911 the movement had gained enough momentum to 
make possible the formation of a national organisation, the Social 
Centre Association of America. At that time the social centres were 
characteristically places where ‘worth while’ activities were provided 
for the indigenous population by volunteer workers who lived else- 
where. 

In 1910 Perry had advocated the use of the school as the centre 
of local activities of all sorts.’ During America’s involvement in the 
war the movement to widen the scope of the social centre was 
stimulated by the Council of National Defence, through its efforts 
to make the schools the headquarters for the promotion of war work, 
and ‘every school-house a community capital and every community 
a little democracy’ became a slogan of the time.* This accelerated 
the change from the designation ‘social centre’ to ‘community centre’ 
(a National Community Centre Association had been formed in 
1916), and with it the change to a broader conception of purpose. 
Later, Perry argued that each urban locality ought to be conceived 
as an elaborated service unit, with its own sufficient array of day-to- 
day amenities. A community association would both insist that such 
services were provided and would be a focus for the expression of 
the sociability which a neighbourhood so equipped would encourage.° 

The Chicago school of sociology by research and practice gave 
new strength to the existing aims of the associations and added new 
ones. Park in 1915 published his suggestions for the investigation of 
human behaviour in the city environment* and one of the things 
he insisted upon was that the social scientist should get out ‘onto the 
sidewalks’. From this vantage point he inevitably saw neighbourhood 
characteristics and deficiencies looming very large in his frame of 
reference. His collaborators and pupils shared his ideas and propa- 
gated similar views.° In particular, the Chicago Area Project 
popularised the idea in America of ‘self-help’ in underprivileged 
localities, whereby local people eschewed the aid of outsiders and 
dealt with local problems themselves.* 

These findings and the policies which they occasioned concorded 
with a growing concern with the disenchantment of modern face-to- 
face relationships, their coldness, fragmentation and _ utilitarian 
emphasis, especially as contrasted with the image of the American 
home town. One view of the solution was that the neighbourhood 
itself ought to be and could be the place in which a person could 
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enjoy the warm, continuing and unselfish contacts he could not find 
elsewhere. Lay workers in the community association movement were 
inclined to follow this trend.’ Another view stressed the importance 
of primary-group relationships as such for the happiness and stability 
of the individual, rather than necessarily primary-group contacts in 
the area in which he happened to have his home. Ténnies’s notion 
of ‘community’ became fairly common currency among workers in 
the field (though it was identified rather more strongly with the 
neighbourhood community than Ténnies’s work itself would allow 
—Weber’s concept of ‘communal relationship’ is perhaps a more use- 
ful one because it is less ambiguous).* The central importance of 
primary-group satisfactions has since been advocated by many schools 
of social work, notably that of Moreno and his followers, and 
sociologically inclined psychiatrists and psychologists.’ 

Thus a somewhat variegated collection of objectives became the 
programme of the American community association movement. 

According to Steiner,'’ however, American community associa- 
tions have become more selective in recent years, as experience of 
carrying out these tasks has accumulated. The community centre 
conceived of as a meeting ground for the discussion and solution of 
common civic problems had been forced into the background even 
by the end of the Second World War by the rapidly growing demand 
by members for recreational facilities unhampered by responsibilities. 
As a consequence of the community centres’ partial abandonment of 
the ‘parliamentary’ function special organisations have emerged to 
take over the small-scale tasks that had been within their field." 

The earlier type of recreational programme in turn has found it 
increasingly difficult to compete with elaborate provision by com- 
mercial interests, and greater ease of movement has made it more 
difficult for unsophisticated activities to attract local people. The 
present trend seems towards concentration on programmes which are 
strictly appropriate to a catchment area the size of an urban locality. 

Finally, the idea of the neighbourhood as an arena for intimate 
face-to-face intercourse seems to have become rather diffused out- 
side of the community association movement or any organisational 
framework, especially in areas where the ever-growing body of 
administrative employees of large-scale businesses live.** 

The community association movement in Great Britain had similar 
antecedents, with similar results: —the settlements, and the writings 
and active work of such people as Howard, Unwin and Geddes’* as 
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well as the direct infusion of American conceptions and experiences. 

However, the First World War did not do much to stimulate a 
demand for community centres on the United States model; the 
counterpart of the slogan ‘every community a little democracy’ was 
in this country ‘homes fit for heroes’. It was a reaction against the 
emphasis on housing alone, to the neglect of the provision of other 
amenities, which led to an increasing interest in community associa- 
tions. 

Tenants’ associations in working-class municipal estates, originally 
purely protest and agitatory organisations, were often transformed 
into community associations in our sense. A National Association of 
Community Centres was formed in 1932,'* and in 1939 a consultative 
committee was set up by §9 existing community associations, and 
this committee developed into the National Federation of Community 
Associations.** 

World War II and its immediate aftermath saw the community 
association movement reach its highest peak. War-time cameraderie, 
memories of pre-war discontents, the obvious need for reconstruction 
and town planning—these filled the air. English social science was 
expanding and breaking away from its old preoccupation with poverty 
surveys. Discussions of possibilities, actualities and aspirations proli- 
ferated.'* The further-education provisions of the 1944 Education 
Act were interpreted in a manner favourable to the community 
association movement.'’ 

The neighbourhood-unit idea was severely criticised within a few 
years, and state aid for the construction of community centres was 
progressively curtailed, first by restricting grants to voluntary bodies 
willing to administer them, then by restricting them to the financing 
of centres to be constructed by unpaid labour, but a large residue of 
ideas and organisation remained. 

The bodies calling themselves community associations and the 
premises which are referred to as community centres are diverse in 
their origin, size, success, composition, and the balance of their 
aspirations and activities. The Slough community centre which 
includes as its tenants the Slough community association is financed 
mainly by local industrialists, and, with an annual income of £17,000, 
is wealthy enough to employ a full-time manager. In the area 
described by Jevons and Madge’* the local authority built a well- 
equipped social centre in 1938, but it is largely ignored by the adults 
in the district. Bournville, Birmingham, has a ‘Village Council’ and 
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the Village Community Centre, Dame Elizabeth Hall, is made 
available to it. There is an ‘ideal’ pattern for a community associa- 
tion, in the sense that the National Federation of Community 
Associations tries to encourage its emergence’* and in the past the 
Ministry of Education and the local authorities have looked on 
associations organised in the ‘ideal’ way with greatest benignity. It is 
one which is composed of existing groups in the area, together with 
some individual members, but many associations are entirely com- 
posed of individual members (each of the associations in our study 
were entirely of the latter type). 

However, there is a common background of ideas of what associa- 
tions ought to be trying to achieve, and there is the common back- 
ground of hesitant government encouragement and aid. Their 
functions are: (i) to provide a centre for anyone who wishes to hire 
it, but under conditions which make it a public service; (ii) to pro- 
vide recreational facilities, and stimulate interest in the ‘wise and 
enjoyable’ use of leisure time;'® (iii) to further understanding and 
friendship on a neighbourly basis; (iv) to secure adequate educational, 
cultural and other services for the locality; (v) to constitute a focus 
for the expression of grievances and be the agency through which 
local problems are dealt with by local people—‘our democracy has 
survived because it is rooted in the local community’.*° 

This study of four community associations suggests that while 
some of these functions become very difficult to fulfil under the 
circumstances of housing estate life, the association can continue to 
exist if it moves in due course from those which have passed outside 
to those which still lie within the range of its resources. The func- 
tional potentialities of associations seem to be circumscribed by 
factors in the social structure. Whether the available functions are 
efficiently pursued, however, depends upon the availability of leaders 
with resources of circumstance and character suited to the occasion, 
and upon the ease with which they can take over the key decision- 
making positions, and this in turn depends upon the rigidity of the 
existing leadership structure and the motivation of the existing 
leaders. 


II 


The most intensive study was of the Boltwood community associa- 
tion. The research worker was assigned as a full—though as far as 
possible passive and unobstructive—member of the general com- 
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mittee for over two years. During each meeting a verbatim record 
was kept of the proceedings, each attender being identified by a 
number and his or her contribution noted. It was thus possible to 
analyse the content of the field notes to determine who initiated con- 
tributions which were eventually accepted, and through which 
channels of discussion such contributions passed; who made con- 
tributions on which subjects and how frequently; and the type of 
contribution, irrespective of content, e.g. procedural points, personal 
references, points aimed at furthering the specific project, those 
criticising it, and so forth. The research worker had full and free 
access to all documents in the possession of the association, including 
minute books, news-sheets and accounts. This research is, therefore, 
ethnographical, the study of a particular social system, and carried 
out mainly by the observation of actors rather than dependence on 
informants—by getting to know well the people involved and seeing 
and hearing what they do and say. It is also, however, an exercise in 
sociological analysis, in the sense that an attempt will be made to 
collate the data with those from other systems, and interpret them 
in the light of the sociological hypotheses which seem to make most 
sense at the moment. 

The first committee was formed in 1948, when the new houses 
were being occupied; the estate roads were mud and building work 
was still in progress; the tenants were without a bus service and 
without shops, surgery or post office. It called itself a tenants’ 
association and was affiliated to the militant Central Tenants’ 
Association. The founders were a heterogenous collection; there were 
people who had been talked into joining by a neighbour and did not 
know how to refuse, and professional people who felt it was in their 
interest to appear to be involved in local affairs, as well as those who 
had joined of their own volition with some idea of what committee 
membership would demand. The moving spirits, however, and those 
who did the bulk of the work, were members of the Communist 
party, skilled and semi-skilled labourers who saw themselves as 
spokesmen for their fellow residents in securing the needed physical 
amenities. 

The policy adopted by this leading group led to heavy member- 
ship mortality within the committee. Of the original eleven members 
two resigned within a few months and four others did not present 
themselves for re-election a year later. Only two, Walker and 
Newman lasted more than two years-——two of the Communists. The 
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first half-yearly general meeting added five people to the committee. 
Lyle was to remain on the committee for eight years, but as a builder 
of the centre, not as an agitator. Another, Mrs. Pulford, was also to 
remain, but as a functionless attender. Two others soon resigned. 
The fifth, also a Communist party member, stayed for five years. 
The next election brought a further six newcomers. One soon re- 
signed, four were dependable conscientious workers for a year or 
two, then left. The sixth, Fulton, remained on the committee for 
four years and did work outside the committee for longer. He was 
a man who found the work of the association congenial to his 
temperament. 

The process of leadership sifting continued at subsequent elections. 
The next general meeting brought seven new men and women to 
the committee. Two lasted under eight weeks, four carried out basic 
duties for two years. The seventh, Drew, remained, though relatively 
dormant for two years, until his time and function ripened. The next 
meeting brought six more first-time committee members, and again 
those who remained were the would-be bosses. 

The major instrument of the association in this first period of 
pressure group activity was the general meeting of members, held 
at three-monthly intervals, and in the early hectic days attendances 
of over a hundred were usual. Every few weeks, therefore, the leaders 
were able to derive support and satisfaction from an interested 
membership, whose demands were clear and impassioned. At one 
time 850 of the estate’s 1,100 households were members. With little 
hesitation or doubt the residents picked up what was suggested to 
them by the nature of the situation and the leaders then formulated 
what answered to their requirements. Constantly, too, they were 
victorious in their wrestling with outside authorities for the 
immediate provision of services and materials which all tenants 
wanted : e.g., fences to the gardens, made-up roads, and an improved 
bus service. 

The association was also successful in bringing together large 
numbers of people in a convivial context. Weekly or fortnightly social 
evenings were well attended for two years. The first, held at the end 
of 1949, attracted three hundred residents and showed a profit of 
£13; there was dancing, games, and children did their party pieces. 
The next social attracted only one hundred, and the committee was 
very reluctant to arrange any more, but three months later did so, 
and from then on all went well. The committee also provided 
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spectacular shows to large numbers of people—an activity in line 
with their interest in mass support and the organisation of a relatively 
malleable population. In 1949 1,600 children were given a Christmas 
treat, and this became an annual event, with the funds of the associa- 
tion meeting the total cost. From 1949 to 1952 a well-arranged and 
well-attended annual sports day was held. 

There were special, local, transitory reasons for the level of success 
reached in these activities. In Walker the estate had an articulate and 
pertinacious representative, who would worry through an issue to 
its conclusion, and who was willing to do the routine work involved. 
The social evenings were helped along enormously by Drew, who as 
master of ceremonies was always prepared to let his trousers fall 
down or appear with two balloons in his jacket, and by the Walkers, 
who had a repertoire of earthy Scottish songs out of the cities and 
countryside of their homeland. The sports day of 1951 was helped 
by the campaign in the press and on the radio in support of the 
Festival of Britain celebrations; the 1951 sports day at Boltwood 
itself received the favourable attention of the press and the B.B.C. 

Similarly, there were special local reasons which help explain the 
decline in the popularity of these activities when the association had 
been in existence for three or four years. As in the case of the Fulwell 
association, discussed below, difficulties with authorities superior in 
power constituted a severe handicap before long. There were 
accusations that the local school was left in a ‘filthy’ condition after 
its use for social evenings. A corridor was arbitrarily closed, which 
meant that members had now to go around the outside of the build- 
ing to the lavatories, even in bad weather. Also, between 1949 and 
1952, the age structure of the population was changing. In 1951, 
33% of the population was in the age range 25-29, nearly half the 
population was under 14, and only 4% were adolescents—15-19. 
In the earlier years the family group had been parents and fairly 
manageable young children, who were catered for by a supervised 
film show while the social evening was in progress. This changed 
quite rapidly, however, to a group of parents and less manageable 
teenagers, and the latter, though their numbers were not over- 
whelming, began to exercise a disproportionate influence on the 
character of the socials. 

There were also, however, factors general to and inescapable in 
the modern urban locality which brought the first period of the 
association’s existence, when it was fulfilling the functions of spokes- 
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man and sponsor of sociability, to a close. Amenities had been 
missing, many of which residents felt fairly confident they would 
secure eventually, but which would be more rapidly forthcoming if 
they loudly voiced their protests. Britain’s and the city’s housing 
policy, the availability of resources and the sense of what was right 
and wrong in the late 1940s and the early 1950s meant the requests 
were met, and probably not much more slowly than if the 
Boltwood association had never existed, for all estates were kept more 
or less on the same level of provision in these respects. Matters of 
common interest appeared less frequently and matters of individual 
interest more frequently. Instead of defective pavements which all 
used, complaints were now more likely to be about a defective ceil- 
ing, which was one family’s misfortune. Not only did the ‘representa- 
tion’ function become intrinsically less important, but it became also 
more difficult to carry out and less satisfying to leaders who thrived 
on successfully asserting themselves against authorities they defined 
as superior. In the minutes, in place of pride and jubilation, appear 
accounts of long-drawn-out exchanges of letters, and a record of off- 
handedness where the outside authorities were concerned. In more 
general terms, urban society binds together people sharing common 
interests in many complex ways, as workmen, consumers of given 
products, religious and national or regional groups, status groups, 
and very many more, and interests shared by residents in a given 
locality are relatively few and weak except in such special times as 
the early years of a new housing area. What is more, the place to 
look for remedy is more and more the large state or local govern- 
ment unit, the large union, the large public company, and the 
effectiveness of a locally based grouping is therefore likely to be 
slight. Locally based pressure groups should not on that account be 
dismissed as entirely unimportant, but this situation does mean that 
leaders like those who played a determining part in the early years 
of the Boltwood association will not be sustained by the satisfactions 
of successful and continuous mass agitation. 

General factors in the social structure were crucial, too, for the 
function of fostering sociable contacts in the neighbourhood. Urban 
neighbourhoods have been described in which sociable, positive 
attitudes exist between fellow residents, and in which these find 
expression in formal and informal groups.*’ The solidarity felt and 
expressed in neighbourhoods of this type depends on certain con- 
ditions, which may be termed the ‘need situation’ and the ‘solidarity 
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situation’. For instance, in Bethnal Green, as described by Young 
and Willmott, the need situation is that presented by insecurity of 
income, and the favourable solidarity situation is that of geographical 
immobility and the unattractiveness of the home. At Boltwood 
neither the need situation nor the solidarity situation was or is very 
promising. Once the fight for basic amenities died down, there were 
few issues which bound neighbours together. Financial insecurity 
in the 1950s did not lead neighbours to accept neighbourly helpful- 
ness as a desirable thing on the grounds that one helped today 
because one might need to be helped tomorrow. Nor did chronic 
material shortages lead to borrowing and lending of scarce and 
expensive items. Even if the need situation had been favourable, the 
solidarity situation was markedly unfavourable. The home rather 
than the locality was the enjoyable place to spend one’s time. Instead 
of being surrounded by people one had known for a long time, one 
was surrounded by strangers. What is more, conditions were such 
that they were likely to remain strangers. Husbands did not work in 
the same few jobs, much less in the same few workplaces, and where 
neighbourhood solidarity has been shown to exist, it has often 
depended upon occupational solidarity.** Boltwood’s men worked 
all over the city, and the occupational structure was almost as diverse 
as that of the country as a whole: 22% were in the very hetero- 
geneous engineering trades, 18% in all forms of transport, 7% in 
commercial and financial jobs, 7% in building and contracting, 3% 
in woodworking.** Children who attended the same schools would 
not find it possible to continue into adult life the relationships built 
up there, because there would be no room for them on the housing 
estate. 

The leaders of the community association were therefore faced 
with the attenuation of one function, agitation, by the very fact that 
they were successful in carrying it out. With the decay of this 
function, and unknown to them largely for that reason, participation 
in social evenings was melting away, for it was the solidarity of 
interest expressed in the early conflicts which formed the base of 
friendly contacts at the social evenings. Thus in 1951 and 1952 a 
situation familiar to all in the community association movement had 
developed. A group of leaders, originally self-selected on the basis 
of liking for and skill in agitation and mass organisation, were en- 
joying fewer and fewer successes, and they were becoming angry 
and frustrated because they no longer appealed to large numbers in 
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the population and were no longer in a strong position vis-a-vis 
other bodies. Among these other bodies, however, were the con- 
trollers of the buildings which the association used for its meetings, 
and the association was feeling badly treated by them too. It there- 
fore began seriously to turn to the job of building its own centre, 
something which it had been nibbling at since 1949. 


Il 

The leadership problems became quite different to those of agita- 
tion and mass provision. The leaders had now to (i) negotiate with, 
rather than bulldoze, outside bodies, including the local authority and 
the state, to secure grants and other aid, and cooperation was now 
to be essentially of a continuing kind. Whereas the task of the 
association was not jeopardized by one failure when it was agitating 
for better facilities, the building would not go up unless each stage 
was successfully completed. They also had to (ii) find men to give 
their skills systematically and regularly to the association, skills of 
administration and negotiation, planning and supervising, brick- 
laying and labouring. 

Reasons have been presented for the belief that the original 
functions of the association would fade away to a considerable extent. 
No general factors would seem to ensure, however, that with this 
emasculation new functions will be taken over. In the Boltwood 
association a favourable combination of circumstances did lead to 
successful transition, and these circumstances pivoted on the emer- 
gence of new leaders suited to the job on hand, and on the 
disappearance or subordination of the former leaders. 

Boltwood is a working class area. There are no men in Class I of 
the Registrar General’s scale: 6% are Class II, 55% Class III, 22% 
Class IV and 16% Class V. In such areas there are certain to be few 
people with experience of administration, and with the time and 
machinery (e.g. a telephone) for present-day organisational activity. 
Furthermore, they will be at a disadvantage in dealing with people 
from higher occupational grades. 

In Drew, an ex-lieutenant commander in the Royal Navy, they 
already had 


‘An all-round first-class man . . . I don’t know his actual job, but he had 
a pretty good job. He had time for community association work for days 
instead of his own work. His education and old school tie, very valuable 

. if we’d been on the phone we wouldn’t have been known, we wouldn’t 
have got anything. He was on the business side; he was able to approach 
a firm—for printing, for instance—and draw a diagram of what he wanted, 
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whereas us on the manual side aren’t any good at that . . . he was able to 
get things done with the vo may side of outside firms, clerks and people 
like that who don’t treat workmen with the same respect they treated Drew. 
He could write a good business letter and type it.. .’ 


Another leader who was a passive member of the committee before 
the change in function was Lyle. He was one grade below Clerk of 
Works and was eager to be promoted, having failed twice before Air 
Ministry selection boards on the grounds of lack of experience. For 
this reason he was willing to design the community centre and 
supervise the work. 

A new type of person began to join the committee, and, what is 
more important, stay on it because they found the work rewarding, 
for whatever reason. The mid-1951 general meeting, a meeting at 
a time of transition, brought eight newcomers, only one of whom 
—Wood—stayed, and then for only a short time on the actual com- 
mittee. He was the only person that year who found the new task of 
the association to his liking, and because for him the attraction lay 
in the achievement of something practical and tangible, the erection 
of a physical structure, he put actual committee work completely to 
one side. 

At the next general meeting ten new committee members were 
elected, and six of them stayed until the building was completed. 
Among these newcomers was Madison, a carpenter by trade who was 
working as transport manager for a local firm of builders. He was 
so opposed to the association carrying out its old function of 
agitation that he resigned when a serious attempt was made to return 
to it two or three years later. He supplied not only his tradesman’s 
skill, but also materials. Other mewcomers were Newport, an 
electrician, and Leyburn, a painter. 

122 Boltwood residents helped with the building at some time or 
another between 1949 and 1955. But those who did the most work, 
with the exception of Drew and Lyle, the hardest workers of all, 
were overwhelmingly people who had joined the committee when 
the pressure-group period was nearing its end. Drew and Lyle them- 
selves had not been really prominent until the building programme 
began to take precedence. Of the six who worked on the building 
on more than 200 occasions, only Fulton was one of the old 
guard—and he was criticised generally for interrupting work by 
talking rather than furthering it by doing something practical. Among 
the eight who helped on more than 100 but fewer than 200 occasions, 
only Walker, the founding chairman, appears; as will be seen, Walker 
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personally adapted himself to fruitful work in each of the first four 
phases of the association’s life. Of the eleven who worked between 
50 and 100 times, only Kenyon and Newman were prominent in 
the early days; they were lax with regard to the building programme, 
though they did remain on the committee taking a special interest 
in such agitation as was still deemed necessary. 

The building, from an early stage until several months after it was 
formally opened, was surrounded by a high chain-link fence and 
barbed wire. There was only one notice:- not ‘volunteers welcome’, 
or ‘this is your centre’, but ‘trespassers will be prosecuted’. At the 
opening ceremony the emphasis was on the technical details of the 
building rather than any social purpose it might be meant to serve: 
not that it would be a fine place for a local youth club, but that 263 
yards of super fire-proof Kimoloboard, 140 sheets of Trafford roofing 
tiles, 16 tons of sand, 35 gallons of paint, and so on had been used 
in its construction. What is more, the men who had been valued for 
their contributions of skill and labour were in many cases not admired 
for their friendliness and tolerance. Newport ‘thought he knew every- 
thing’—and at the same time was contemptuous of others who did 
not know as much about his speciality, electrical fittings, as he did 
himself. Of Lyle, Walker said, 


‘One big failing of Bob Lyle was that he was too particular, Men used to 
come up on a Sunday, Bob would say, “I can’t put him on that.” .. . He 
liked a lot his own way... he was far too particular ... I’d never do 
any important jobs because I’ve seen Bob far too often criticise a volunteer 
who was doing his best.’ 


What are for community association leaders critical periods, that 
which is marked by the disappearance of the first function, protest, 
and that which is marked by the necessity to secure the amicable 
and consistent co-operation of outside bodies, were therefore passed. 
With their passing the leaders who had been most powerful tended 
to leave the association. Kenyon, one of the few remaining ‘agitators’ 
was severely criticised in the general committee for his handling of 
the 1955 Christmas festivities; he had been high-handed in his treat- 
ment of the committee, regarding himself as a one-man show, and 
refusing to inform his colleagues of what he was doing. He therefore 
cut himself off almost completely from the community association. 
Newman, who had remained on the committee year by year, but as 
a progressively more silent member, left the estate to live in another 
part of the city. 

Another person to leave was Drew. Almost as soon as the centre 
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was opened, he went to live in a district more congruent with his 
income and prestige. His abilities as a ‘contact man’ had been per- 
haps the most valuable to the association, because on the estate they 
were relatively very scarce. These, however, were not his only skills. 
He looked like a slimmer W. C. Fields and was capable of slap-stick 
participation to make any party group loosen up, and he had been 
a useful master of ceremonies in the old days, as already noted. But 
what was more important was his capacity for expressive leadership 
in the committee itself; as one informant pointed out: 


‘Archie Drew, now, could put his point without getting ruffled. He had the 
gift of eloquence and it doesn’t matter what he said, he could always find 
the word so that the meeting would end in a nice atmosphere.’ 


It is questionable, however, whether the word he found would have 
led to a nice atmosphere if he had not enjoyed another attribute: a 
status high above the other members. Walker comments: 


‘They made him a kind of idol . . . Some of them couldn’t see past him. 
He was a good man, mind you, but some of them couldn’t see any of the 
mistakes he made . . . he was a man who could always see he was in the 
wrong when he was wrong. I don’t blame him, but the people who put him 
on a pedestal... .” 

When he departed, conflicts within the committee were sharpened 
by an unwillingness of any committee member to allow prestige and 
power to flow in the direction of any one man, when this man was 
felt to be a competitor, and no better, really, than oneself. Drew 
had been able to be the undisputed leader within the committee 
because of his occupational history, his present occupation, his educa- 
tion and his skill, and the struggle for influence had taken place in 
a muted form beneath this highest level. His influence in the lengthy 
period needed to erect a centre, in keeping together the mixed body 
of men necessary to complete the work, was therefore extremely 
useful. 

After the fact, however, Drew’s departure can be seen as another 
of the fortunate accidents which can be used to explain the survival 
of the community association as a live and organic body. The months 
after his departure were more disturbed and bitter than any others 
the researcher experienced or the records and interviews reveal. But 
these conflicts undoubtedly hastened the process of flushing out out- 
moded and otherwise inappropriate leaders. 

IV 

With the opening of the community centre the ‘building com- 

mittee’ became the ‘management committee’. The limit of its formal 
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responsibility was the management of the centre as a physical 
structure, but it quickly assumed the actual position of managing the 
affairs of the association as a whole—an inner cabinet of the general 
committee. Lyle, Madison and the other major contributors to the 
centre’s construction had been preoccupied for years with it; it 
looked as if they would now subordinate everything to the protection 
of its fabric. From the point of view of the development of the 
association, however, their main function was that of supporting the 
crucial leader of the third period, Brewster. 

Brewster had been co-opted on to the committee in 1953 and at 
the end of the year his wife joined him. After the 1954 general 
meeting he became Treasurer and remained in that office for two 
years. There is no doubt that the association was greatly helped by 
him, but equally that his influence might have been fatal if he had 
outstayed his usefulness. In the year following the opening of the 
centre his contribution was to put the association on to a sound 
financial footing, with the help of the men who had built the centre 
and were interested in it as a piece of real estate, and he thereby 
opened the way to the fourth period of the association’s life, when 
viable regular events could be discovered and developed for the 
benefit of rank-and-file members. 

At the beginning of its existence the association had depended 
almost entirely on membership subscriptions, and outlay was almost 
entirely on the Christmas treats. In the early 1950’s a little more 
money was forthcoming from the tombola sessions. Even so net in- 
come was only about £100 a year, and from half to threequarters of 
this was spent on the children’s Christmas party. Money for the 
centre was obtained in the form of loans and grants from the local 
authority and the central government. By 1953, however, when 
Brewster appeared on the scene, financial considerations were forcing 
themselves on the leaders. Soon the centre would be built, insurance 
would have to be paid, heating and lighting costs met, loans repaid, 
all of these out of current income. 

Brewster was a contrast both to the free-spending original leaders 
and to the builders of the centre, who had had a job to do and had 
conscientiously gone about raising the money to carry it out. All 
activities were judged by him in terms of their immediate profita- 
bility, without any admixture of ‘service to the community’ or any 
other aim. But the result of Brewster’s treasurership was the paying 
off of the full loan to the local authority in two years: £260 in 1954 
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and £200 in 1955. 

Throughout the period, however, cliques within the committee 
were apparent. Brewster was supported by Lyle and Madison; as 
they lived close to one another they were known as ‘the back-garden 
alliance’. Opposed to them were a man called Phelps, who was to 
become very important, and Walker. Phelps, Walker and their 
supporters talked of sound finance, but were much more willing 
to see the association pay off its debts gradually, and they were 
certainly much more willing to see wear and tear at the centre, as 
long as it was being used. These differences in emphasis and the 
outcome of the struggle between these rival cliques were crucial to 
the development of the association. In 1955 a complicated series of 
petty disagreements, which ramified through the different sections 
of the association and involved wives and children as well as com- 
mittee members led, in fact, to the resignation of the whole of the 
Phelps-Walker group. Fortunately for the future of the association, 
however, the Brewster-Madison-Lyle alliance was immediately 
afterwards disrupted. 

Lyle, whose technical knowledge had put him at the head of the 
association’s hierarchy previously, found himself under the new 
dispensation deficient in the skills required, and he became increas- 
ingly restive. At the end of 1955 he was chairman of the sub- 
committee arranging the children’s parties, but he had to depend on 
Madison to do the secretarial work. The disharmony that resulted 
led to Lyle’s resignation. 

At the same time Brewster was asked to apply his stringent 
standards of economy to his own behaviour, and stop using the 
association’s electrical supply to charge his car batteries. Brewster 
would turn red with anger when contradicted, and he was infuriated 
by this action of the committee. He stumped out of the committee 
and forbad his wife to have anything to do with the association’s 
affairs. 

One month after the departure of Lyle and Brewster, Madison was 
fined for stealing a lorry-load of bricks from his employer. He was 
badly treated by the committee, with the exception of his old 
opponents, Walker and Phelps, and in any case had to take a part- 
time evening job, so he too resigned from the committee. It is clear 
that Madison’s removal at any time before this would have had 
serious consequences for the association. He had been important both 
in the building of the centre and in the consolidation of its financial 
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position. Now that both were completed, the association could afford 
to lose him. More than that, it probably benefited from losing him. 
He was highly competent as a workman and secretary, but he was 
being criticised, not only by Lyle, for his ‘dictatorial’ approach, and 
this dictatorial approach was not consonant with the problems which 
now faced the association. 

More than ever it was seeking the participation as consumers of 
an interested and satisfied membership. It had to face the problem 
of the purely voluntary group, the Verein in Weber’s sense,** the 
group originating in voluntary agreement and in which the estab- 
lished order claims allegiance only by virtue of the satisfactions they 
derive from membership. And it had to face the problems within the 
leadership group of the society of equals, in the crude sense of little 
differentiation of function, and certainly little reason for differential 
authority and prestige. 


Vv 


The first thing the association did was to shed quite rapidly 
certain functions—those which experience had shown to be markedly 
difficult for leaders like themselves in Boltwood as it was in 1955-6. 
The function of being spokesman for the estate was now in abeyance. 
The meeting place had been constructed and was in a fairly sound 
financial position. With these changes went an acceptance of the fact 
that other functions which had been thought important in the 
earlier days would also diminish in importance. For example, the 
well-attended general meeting was no longer looked on as an integral 
feature of the association’s life. In 1955 only twelve members at- 
tended who were not committee members or their immediate family. 
There was little trace of disappointment, however, and the occasion 
was used by the committee members for a public exchange of 
compliments. Similarly there was a disappearance of ideological 
interest in committee participation as a value in itself. Certain mem- 
bers had always played a disproportionately large part in committee 
proceedings. A typical meeting in 1954, for example, shows the 
following distribution in the course of the evening: Walker 70 con- 
tributions; Drew 63; Kenyon 36; Phelps 23; Lyle 20; Mrs. Brewster 
17; Mrs. Phelps 15; Mrs. Walker 13; Newman 8; Mrs. Prior 3; 
Pugh 1; Mrs. Pulford 0; Walker’s son, Jim, 0; observer o. Differences 
in verbal skill, personal involvement in the association, and power 
within it had always resulted in such asymetrical contribution- 
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frequencies. But whereas even as late as 1954 there were constant 
exhortations (particularly by Walker and Drew) that all should state 
their view, by 1955 such exhortations were becoming rare, and by 
the end of 1956 the only ‘talkers’ left at all were Walker and Phelps. 
The pattern of committee meetings by this time was the restriction 
to Walker and Phelps of initiative with regard to policy; the rest, 
six silent women and eight silent men, on the whole spoke only when 
it was their duty as it was at each meeting as heads of sub- 
committees to submit reports of work done. The association had 
always been proud of its system of working sub-committees, the 
members of each being responsible for all the work involved in 
running a particular activity. Now the sub-committees became an 
even more important feature of the association’s organisation. 

There was a brief revival of the fortnightly social evening when 
the centre became available, but the contemporaneous leaders of the 
association were not now well adapted to handling people in an 
informal situation. For instance, at the second social, the sound 
apparatus at the children’s film show broke down, and the committee 
men in charge would not allow the children to leave the room, even 
to go to the lavatory. In explaining why the social evenings soon 
languished, however, the general factors discussed on pages 63 to 65 
are more important than the absence of leaders with skills appropriate 
to running them. Under the conditions of city life the individual 
tends to be cautious in allowing friendship to develop even on the 
basis of necessary work and other relationships; there are so many 
contacts that if each were explored with a view to their sociable 
possibilities, with all the unpleasantness of terminating them or 
having them terminated, the individual would be in danger of 
becoming completely atomised internally, as Simmel remarks, and 
falling into an unimaginable psychic state.** Although generalised 
sociability in the neighbourhood remained a vaguely felt objective, 
the attempt to reach it by directly throwing people together in a 
nakedly sociable situation was abandoned. In its place were sub- 
stituted three types of activity, each of which might have the effect 
of fertilizing communal relationships, but which were now provided 
by the leaders without any very explicit idea of what they were 
meant to achieve. 

In the early 1950’s there had been misgivings about the energy 
expended by the association on the children’s Christmas parties. 
They did not involve adult participation and neither obviously 
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fostered community-type contacts nor helped the association as the 
estate’s agitator. In 1955, however, the Christmas party had become 
a straightforward matter of organisation, with next to no questioning 
of or thought for any ulterior purpose. The pantomime cast, 
orchestra, etc. of 1955 were almost exclusively committee members, 
their families, and immediate friends, and in 1956 the party was 
even more purely a matter of ‘routine’ organisation, because the 
pantomime that year was hired in from the outside. 

Week by week the association became hinged on two gambling 
activities. The first was the football lottery, Phelps’ idea and his 
main burden, which members enjoyed in their own homes, without 
any effort on their part. For Phelps and his helpers the work involved 
was of a routine and demanding nature. Each week the same processes 
had to be gone through, and there was no letting up. The other 
gambling activity, tombola, involved slightly more sociable contact 
among the members, but for the committeemen it again meant 
routine, dull work—for instance, arranging the tables and chairs 
before each session, and staying behind after it to put them back 
into place. The association was, however, consistently successful in 
gaining the adherence of members as far as these events were con- 
cerned. Each ticket in the lottery was 6d.: in 1955 the association 
made £518 profit, and prizewinners received £1,555. The tombola 
sessions showed a profit of £55, and prizewinners received £282; 
fortnightly until 1956 and then weekly 40 or 60 people would use 
the centre for the tombola evening. 

Thirdly, the association began to organise not activities of general 
interest to estate residents, but those which appealed to distinct 
segments of the population. In April 1954 a ladies’ section was 
established. There was a strenuous two years in which a process of 
homogenisation worked itself out: those who preferred a low-brow 
programme of pub outings battled with and lost to those who wanted 
a middle-brow programme of barbola-work demonstrations; those 
who were old lost to those who were young; the rough lost to the 
respectable; and the informal-gossippers lost to the arranged- 
programmers. By 1956 therefore, there was a fairly stable group of 
15 or 20 young, respectable women enjoying an arranged programme 
of a quasi-educational nature. In 1955 an old-age pensioners’ associa- 
tion was formed, and soon there were weekly meetings of 25 to 40, 
with a paper membership of 50, a very high proportion of the estate’s 
population of old people. At these meetings there was found direct, 
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unmediated sociability, with sing-songs and generalised gossip. The 
extreme loneliness of the old person’s existence on the estate, and 
therefore the paramountcy of the wish to associate with others is 
suggested by the fact that only 7% of the estate’s households con- 
tained as few as two people, and nearly all of these were the elderly. 
Old-time dancing sessions attracted a regular clientele of 70 or so 
people, not just old people, from all over the north of the city. In 
the first year or two of the centre’s use many other special-interest 
activities were laid on, but all spluttered out before long: modern 
dancing for young people, games night for parents, keep fit class, and 
talks. 

By the end of the research period, therefore, the association had 
filtered out, by trial and error, those possibilities of service which 
remained open to it after the decay of the pressure-group function 
and the construction of the hall. It was now able to enter its fifth 
period, when the leaders ceased to be either the originators of ideas, 
mollifiers within the group, or spokesmen for it. They became the 
providers of routine services. Just as the observer withdrew from 
the estate Walker himself, whose flair for problem-solving in many 
types of group situation and whose capacity for original work no 
longer had an outlet, moved from the estate to go to live in his 
native Scotland. The conscientious Phelps was then left at the head 
of a committee composed of people whose sights were no higher 
than the next regular meeting of one kind or another and who were 
willing to prepare the hall, attend to the canteen, and generally see 
to the basic physical requirements of an ongoing activity. 


VI 


It is not possible within the limits of a single article to deal with 
the other three associations in any detail. None of them was as 
successful as the Boltwood association. In two cases the lack of 
success can be mainly attributed to the failure of new leadership to 
emerge when the old leadership had fulfilled the function for which 
it was suited, or, what amounts to the same thing seen from the 
standpoint of social structure, the attempt of existing leaders to solve 
problems which were too difficult for them. In the other case, that of 
Fulwell community association, there was, so to speak, a ‘false start’ 
and the leadership had to be reconstituted to begin again at an 
appropriate point. 

Fulwell community association was studied for a period of thirty- 
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two months, from its inception until the original leadership had 
been completely replaced. The original leaders had been brought 
together in 1953 by a social worker who saw in the Coronation street- 
parties of that year the essence of the communal neighbourhood 
spirit. They were street-party organisers, drawn from six contiguous 
Fulwell streets, and their prime overt interest was in getting people 
together in an informal way to have an uninhibited good time. Once 
they tried to extend their operations over a wide area, however, they 
had formality forced upon them. When they wanted to collect money 
for the hire of a hall, the people approached wanted evidence of 
their own right to participate—a formal membership right. The 
leaders therefore grudgingly became a committee with designated 
officers, and secured help in the production of a set of rules and all 
the paraphernalia of a properly constituted association. Ignoring the 
wider view of what was influencing the group (e.g. the disappearance 
of national fervour over the Coronation and encouragement of it by 
the newspapers, etc.), what was crucial for the development of the 
association was its treatment by the School Managers over a period 
of months when it tried to secure the use of the school hall for social 
evenings. Months of procrastination and unhelpfulness by the 
Managers thoroughiy discouraged the committee. At the end of the 
research period only two of the original fifteen organisers remained 
—a rate of turnover which is not remarkable. But the people who 
had been replacing them were those who were relatively at ease with 
the new formality, who enjoyed the conflict with the School 
Managers, who worked well with organisational procedures, and who 
were adept at using a mass membership to impose their will on 
others. The new men were interested in acting as fiery, emphatic 
agitators rather than in bringing their constituents together in a 
relaxed, friendly way. At Fulwell, therefore, the original leaders, 
whose interest and ability qualified them to be agents for bringing 
people together sociably, were replaced by leaders who had the 
interest and ability to use collective forces for other ends. 

The Upfield association was studied most extensively for the two 
years 1955-6, during which period the research worker was a member 
of the executive committee and youth club leader for the association. 
The same three chief officers had been in power since 1950. Each 
had trouble at home and apparently welcomed the opportunity to 
meet outside: committee meetings were fortnightly in spite of the 
paucity of association business, and there were supplementary meet- 
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ings in a local public house from which other committee members 
were excluded. Each felt it was his responsibility to ‘keep his eye’ 
on the other, one because he was prone to claim all the glory, the 
other because he was ‘too much of a Bible-puncher’ and the third 
because he was a pre-war Communist. For these and other reasons 
they petrified themselves at the head of the association, persisting 
in attempts to carry out the functions which had been alive in 1950. 
They regarded themselves as the spokesmen for the whole estate, 
and resented any other organisation attempting to put anything 
right. They were constantly bemoaning the sparse attendance at 
general meetings (which were very much worse supported than those 
at Boltwood). The children’s parties at Christmas were occasions 
for the mass mobilisation of a pliable population for the issue of 
regulation bags of cakes and other refreshments. They were hostile 
to the special-interest groups which did try to establish themselves, 
the women’s section and the youth club. They preferred to put on 
spectacular shows financed from ad hoc collections (e.g. fireworks 
and bonfire on Guy Fawkes night), which glorified the association 
in the eyes of the general population, to providing something week 
by week for the membership as such. 

A realistic sense of failure was kept at bay by the illusion that 
once they had their own building all the community-association 
functions would spontaneously flourish. They were not, however, 
capable of providing such a building. It was a year before they could 
move the corporation into providing land, a further year before they 
could contact a student architect who would accept an undercover 
fee to provide plans, and a further year before they had the founda- 
tions prepared by an international student work-camp. 

They were repeating a formula instead of studying the nature of a 
new reality; yet they survived as formal leaders of the association. 
They survived because they wanted to and because they elaborated 
various devices to protect themselves from competitors and from 
recognition of their own bankruptcy. They did not wish to relinquish 
their posts and the stage of development of the association did not 
allow it to be run as a more or less automatic affair by people who 
were willing to buckle down to the dull, plodding jobs connected 
with weekly events for special-interest groups. The potential routine 
workers on the committee were seriously handicapped by, while 
being dependent upon this clique. Determined leaders might have 
been present on the estate and might have been motivated to oust 
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them and advance the association to the point where routine activities 
would be substantially free from administrative and clerical adjuncts. 
There seems to be no structural reason why this should happen, 
however. On the contrary, there seems to be a large adventitious 
element in the situation, in the sense that the personal and structural 
factors which would explain why leadership of an appropriate bent 
emerges in one place and not in another are so subtle and multiform 
that not much can be said about it with the available data. 

The Fordham association, the fourth of those studied, is the 
clearest case of collapse due to leadership rigidity in a changing 
functional situation. While the estate was being newly occupied by 
tenants a transport worker at Fordham wished to ‘prevent the local 
authority from removing the top soil from parts of the estate in 
order to build up the public gardens of the city’. He therefore called 
a meeting, and a community association was organised. The con- 
stitution was, from the beginning however, oligarchic, and explicitly 
designed to make the association a fighting one. The executive was 
to be composed of only the chairman and four others, ‘in order to 
keep a firm control on things as they develop’. For many months 
grievances were effectively channelled through the association. But 
two years after it was founded monthly committee meetings ceased 
to attract a quorum, and in three years the organisation was dead. 
In this case the original leadership structure did not permit the 
entry of potential leaders for the new functions which might emerge 
as the old ones diminished in importance, and complete obliteration 
was the result. 


VII 


A group, if it is to remain intact, must successfully meet each of 
three problems. It must provide its members with rewards or protec- 
tion from unpleasant experiences—i.e. it must possess sanctions 
which it uses to secure allegiance. Secondly, it must deal with 
conflicts which arise within the ruling group or between leaders and 
would-be leaders, whether by way of compromise or elimination of 
one of the contending parties. A group must be able, thirdly, to 
secure from other organisations the means of survival which it 
requires. These generalisations apply to all groups. The problems 
arise in a particularly acute form, however, in groups with certain 
characteristics. The task of securing loyalty is more demanding in 
newly formed groups than in groups which can depend on inertia 
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and unreflective attachment. All the problems are more difficult to 
solve when the purposes of the group are fluid, opening the door 
wide to misunderstandings, real and factitious, among leaders and 
followers. Community associations are typically new, restricting 
themselves in England, by and large, to recently settled municipal 
housing estates. Their avowed functions are often so multifarious as 
to leave them open to engage constitutionally in many different sorts 
of activity. And they are weak in comparison with the organisations 
they have to deal with to secure resources for carrying out these 
possible tasks. 

Furthermore, there appear to be certain influences bound up 
in the social structure of a large British city which help and hinder 
the growth of small local groups like these community associations. 
These generic influences can be classified as those of the ‘urban 
situation’ and the ‘small-group situation’. 

In relation to the problems under discussion an _ especially 
important feature of the urban situation is specialisation in the pro- 
vision of services of all sorts. Specialisation, and the large organisa- 
tion with an extensive hinterland and the urban fluidity which are its 
concomitants not only encourage the emergence of a community- 
association movement, but they also make extremely difficult the 
attainment of community-association goals. The community- 
association movement is largely a response to the feeling of power- 
lessness in the face of immense organisations apparently remote 
from the influence of the individual consumer, worker or citizen. It 
is a response to the fragmentation of interpersonal contacts, in the 
sense that the individual tends to meet any one person not in a wide 
variety of circumstances and réles, but rather as a narrow functionary 
only—as a bus conductor, a foreman, a city official, a shop assistant 
—and therefore lacks the opportunity to appreciate anyone outside 
the family circle and to a lesser extent the workgroup, or be 
appreciated by anyone as a whole person with virtues and deficiencies 
which are viewed against a backdrop of long acquaintance, of 
other times, other contexts, and other attitudes and actions. 
The Boltwood community association was most successful with the 
women and old people, those groups which along with everyone 
else lived under an urban regime, but who could not enjoy the 
advantages which such a regime grants, freedom and high-quality 
provision, because for one reason or another, family ties or lack of 
income, they were confined to the estate. The appeal of the 
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community-association movement is therefore that it enriches life 
by providing more opportunities for communal-type relationships. 
It looks to a supply of voluntary leaders who have come forward 
because they feel they want to enjoy some of the power and 
some of the standing they are deprived of in their everyday life. 

On the other hand, the urban situation makes it difficult for a 
community association to find activities which have enough appeal 
to form the basis for contact on which communal-type relationships 
can grow. There are not many instances in any society where ‘being 
sociable’ is an activity which maintains itself on the strength of the 
satisfaction it itself brings. Rather, being sociable is a bonus the 
group enjoys as a consequence of successful co-operation on some 
activity other than the production of sociability as such. There are 
few activities which throw fellow-residents together in necessary 
co-operation. The dominating contacts of the urban-dweller are those 
of his family and work; family relationships are sealed off in the 
private home, and work relationships are characteristically between 
people who do not live in the same locality—and this is especially 
true of housing estates. 

The urban situation in Britain is also inhospitable to groups which 
wish to cohere on the basis of agitation for the righting of wrongs 
shared by residents in the same small locality. Once the housing 
estate is built there are likely to be few issues which affect large 
segments of the local population in their capacity as residents. (Such 
issues do arise on occasion, however, and the study of these com- 
munity groups and of others of a similar composition indicates that 
episodic agitation about issues which are of widespread concern to 
residents can have a tonic effect on the members of the group taking 
them up.) 

A special problem of municipal housing estates in Britain is the 
shortage of people with organisational experience and with the tools 
of organisation—status equivalent to that of people with whom they 
have to deal, verbal skills, time, telephones, and so forth. Particularly 
scarce are leaders of two sorts: those who can deal on equal terms 
with outsiders—a leader such as Drew—and those who have the 
capacity to smooth over differences and make the newcomer feel at 
ease—the expressive leader. Three of the associations (Boltwood 
was the exception) stumbled because of the failure of one or other of 
these leaders to emerge, and the Boltwood association appeared to 
enter smooth water only when its tasks had been simplified to those 
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which were outstanding at the moment Watson left the association. 

The leadership situation of the small group within the community 
association movement is important from the viewpoint of both (i) 
the internal organisation and character of the leadership group and 
(ii) the leader-follower relationship. The rewards for the individual 
leader are intangible and intermittent, and, what is more important, 
can be enjoyed at about an equivalent level and with about equal 
security in any of the many similar competing groups. In the face 
of difficulties there is nothing very potent to keep the leader in the 
group until the difficulties are faced and overcome and some modus 
vivendi is worked out. The tendency, therefore, once a fairly 
harmonious relationship is established, is for the leaders to exclude 
newcomers as a potential threat (as the Fordham and Upfield com- 
munity associations did) or rapidly discard leaders who at the 
particular moment are out of line with the others (the Boltwood 
solution). The important consequence of this is that such voluntary 
small groups as have been examined here find it extremely difficult 
to tackle more than one job at a time. The weakness of the sanctions, 
whether in the form of reward or punishment, mean that differences 
cannot be coped with within the group, whether the differences are 
of a personal kind, or relate to social variables such as age, status, 
religion, occupation, etc., or are concerned with the function and 
methods of the association. There tends to be in such groups, there- 
fore, a strain towards homogeneity, and a limitation of capacity on 
the part of the group to carry out leadership tasks corresponding only 
to the particular character of the existing homogeneous leadership. 

The experience of the Boltwood community association when 
Drew resigned suggests that the rate at which the leadership group 
moves towards homogeneity might be all the faster in working-class 
areas where prestige and power are so important as compared with 
other rewards in inducing peopie to take up the responsibilities of 
leadership. Rivalries under these conditions can be very keen, and 
can be resolved only by making the area of pre-established and so 
to speak inbuilt agreement as wide as possible. 

The leader-follower relationship is similarly poor in the sanctions 
which exist to sustain it. There is no central need which member- 
ship satisfies, and each of the possible things the association does 
is in competition with other groups supplying similar services. The 
leaders are therefore in a weak position to induce members to engage 
in any activity, but have rather to experiment with a number of 
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activities until those which happen to appeal are hit upon. This is 
what happened in the case of the Boltwood association. 

In addition to these generic factors, there are clearly local and 
special influences which further or retard community association 
work, and in the cases discussed the most important of them appear 
to have centred around leaders and leadership structure. With the 
information at our disposal it is not possible to say anything about 
the different experiences of Fulwell, Fordham, Upfield and Bolt- 
wood in this respect, but we have to be content with the observation 
that Boltwood was ‘fortunate’ to draw on the right leaders at the 
right time and to possess at each stage a leadership structure which 
did not hinder the emergence of new men. The investigation and 
analysis does suggest, however, that in general successful leadership 
succession, and the notion of leaders appropriate to particular tasks, 
along the lines of the Merton and Katz and Lazarsfeld studies, is 
crucial to the understanding and practical success of the voluntary 
small group in urban localities.** 

Leadership has always been a staple of discussion and investiga- 
tion. Empirical evidence and theoretical formulations relating to the 
emergence, consolidation and disappearance of world-historical 
figures, their influence and their instruments, their handicaps and 
failures, have been offered by Platos and Machiavellis, ancient and 
modern.?” There would be truth in the contention that sociology 
as a discipline has been to some extent a reaction against the study 
of the leader towards the examination of the powerful pervasive 
forces of which he may be the expression, and possibly the mere 
ornament. Energy expended on leadership problems in small 
voluntary associations, feeble ones at that, might therefore be 
regarded as a preposterous waste of time. 

Such studies as this may, however, be exploited for the advantages 
they possess. Of least importance, perhaps, is the advantage of 
relative freedom from emotional involvement in either the evidence 
or its interpretation. Secondly, there is the advantage of accessibility. 
Such groups are accessible to cool inspection both because they are 
small and therefore intellectually rather manageable, and because 
they are weak and therefore present fewer obstacles to the observer, 
who can minimise the effort of securing entry to sources of informa- 
tion. Finally, Boltwood, Fulwell, Upfield and Fordham presented 
very clearly a leadership situation from which power and tradition 
were absent, and where tasks couid only be consummated when they 
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appealed directly to the unconstrained desires and preferences of the 
underlying membership. The great advantage of such studies, that 
is, is that they allow close scrutiny of significant problems by the 
use of field material which can be selected for the purity with which 
the specific problems are presented. 
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LEADERSHIP AND INNOVATION IN THE 
CROFTING COMMUNITIES OF THE OUTER 
HEBRIDES* 


F. B. Caird and H. A. Maisley 





he fundamental rural problem in almost every West European 
country is the failure of the agricultural population to maintain 
incomes or standards of living comparable with those of the 
industrial, generally urban, population. The root of the trouble, in 
every case, is that agricultural operations are carried out within a 
social and structural framework inherited from a former subsistence 
agriculture; the basic unit of agricultural production, the farm, is 
still equated with the basic unit of rural population, the family. The 
small, often excessively small, family farm is still the characteristic 
unit and its functions as a competitive agricultural producer are often 
of less significance than those as a base for a family. It is clear that 
farming has social, as well as economic, functions. 
During the last two centuries the declining death-rate has led to 
a threat of overpopulation throughout Western Europe. This has 
been counteracted, to a greater or lesser extent, by industrial and 
urban growth and by overseas emigration; failing these rural popula- 
tion inevitably grew. Where small family holdings were prevalent 
excessive subdivision usually resulted, for, even in the face of rapid 
and sustained expansion of urban industrial employment, family 
holdings are not lightly abandoned. Belgium and Western Germany 
provide perhaps the best examples of this phenomenon but it is 
found in varying degrees in almost all continental West European 
countries and probably stems from the creation of small peasant 
proprietors after the French Revolution. In the more remote regions, 
where urban industrial employment was less accessible, holdings 
* This paper is a slightly enlarged version of a contribution to a symposium 
on Leadership in Rural Societies, given to the British Association, 
Sections E and H, at Cardiff, 1960. The ideas which it incorporates have 


been developed by the authors in the course of a geographical survey of 
crofting in the Outer Hebrides during the period 1955-1960. 
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tended to become ever smaller and more numerous; all too often 
these were the very regions—the Atlantic fringe or in the mountains 
—where soil and climate were least favourable. But the height of 
congestion was reached where some partial, and often transitory, 
alternative to agriculture presented itself; kelp, fishing, domestic 
weaving or other crafts are the best examples. Seasonal employment, 
in industry, agriculture, or fishing, involving temporary migration, 
also played its part. 

In the United Kingdom the Agricultural and Industrial revolutions 
came early and eliminated large numbers of small agricultural units. 
Moreover, unlike France, the United Kingdom saw no revolutionary 
creation of small peasant proprietors. Thus in general the United 
Kingdom does not share the West European problem of the small 
family farm; the relatively small farms found in parts of Wales and 
Northern England, for example, are in quite a different category. 
However, in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland there are 
parallels, although not entirely exact ones, to the European holdings; 
here the agricultural revolution was late and incomplete. Indeed, it 
was so tardy that it was overtaken in the late nineteenth century by 
legislation which in effect (but not by intention) ensured that it would 
remain incomplete, and ‘crofting’ survives today, not only as a type 
of farming, but as a way of life. 

By statutory definition, crofting is a distinctive form of agricultural 
tenancy restricted to Argyllshire, Inverness-shire, Ross and Cromarty, 
Sutherland, Caithness, Orkney and Shetland, the seven crofting 
counties of Scotland. Within these counties the extent to which the 
population consists predominantly of crofting communities varies 
from district to district, but nowhere is the crofting system so 
dominant as in the Outer Hebrides, where there are some 6,000 
crofts and only about a dozen farms, and where over 80% of the 
land is in crofting tenure. A croft is an agricultural holding with an 
annual rental of less than £50 or inbye land of less than §0 acres, 
but the real value of a croft lies, almost always, in its right to share 
in common land. The functional unit of crofting society is the town- 
ship rather than the individual croft. A township may consist of 
from three to more than 50 holdings sharing a common grazing, the 
management of which is controlled by an elected committee. In terms 
of population, townships vary from less than 10 to over 500 persons. 
The tenants have individual possession of the inbye land which forms 
their crofts from seed-time to harvest, but in winter, in theory but 
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not always in practice, the crofts are open to common grazing; many 
are still unfenced. 

Three in every five of the crofts in the Hebrides are less than seven 
acres in extent, and from these, the income, derived from subsidies 
and the sale of store cattle and wool is far too low to maintain a 
family. Thus supplementation is inevitable, either from local em- 
ployment or from temporary or permanent employment on the 
mainland or in the Merchant Navy. In Barra, in 1957, three out of 
every five men in the insurable age group were in permanent 
employment away from the island, mainly in the Merchant Service. 
The majority of the crofts in the Hebrides are not viable units. 

The crofting communities of the Hebrides and of the crofting 
counties as a whole are characterised by small size of holding and 
low rental, township organisation with its dominant common 
elements and communal government, low agricultural income and 
the consequent predominance of part-time farming. In these respects, 
they differ from other farming communities in the British Isles: the 
closest parallel is to be found in the ‘cottage farming’ of the western 
seaboard of Ireland, where the small size of the holding and the high 
incidence of seasonal and permanent migration are similar; on the 
other hand, the ‘cottage farmer’ is an owner occupier, and common 
elements are much less extensive. Owner occupation is also character- 
istic of the open fields of Western Europe, where winter grazing on 
the arable land is comparable to the communal land use of the 
crofting township. The closest comparisons can be made with the 
fjords of Western Norway. Here the small farms, with common rights 
in extensive mountain grazings and dependence on fishing or income 
derived from employment which necessitates migration, are com- 
parable to the Hebridean crofts. But, as in Ireland, owner-occupation 
is characteristic and, so far as inbye land is concerned, communal 
practices are virtually unknown. 

In the Hebrides, under the system of partly co-operative farming, 
agricultural management tends to be primitive: no one likes to take 
the onus for introducing changes, and few if any of the shareholders 
have sufficient knowledge of what changes are desirable and what 
are feasible. The uniformly small sized crofts, with virtually absolute 
security of tenure, the absence of ‘ladder farms’ to which the 
successful crofter could move to improve his lot, and especially the 
entrenched communal element in the crofting system, all militate 
against leadership. The rigid township structure under which 
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majority agreement is required before any change can be introduced, 
and the lack of wholehearted participation in agriculture by the more 
active and potentially more progressive younger men (who so often 
are more interested in other employment, locally or away from the 
Hebrides), strongly inhibit innovation. 

Reluctance to adopt innovations does not only apply to agriculture. 
Industrial and commercial pursuits have always played an important 
part in crofting life, but a long history of direction and control when 
the small tenantry had no opportunity to exercise initiative save by 
emigration, has left its inevitable mark. Today, in the Outer 
Hebrides, leadership and innovation in both agriculture and other 
spheres of economic activity are desperately needed; this paper 
attempts to show how the need is, at least to some extent, being met. 

In tracing the sources of leadership and innovation in Hebridean 
crofting communities it is clear that the present problems have their 
roots in the past. The communal aspects of crofting township 
organisation perpetuate an immemorial pattern, once associated with 
the quasi-military rule and social stratification of the clan system. 
Until the ‘Forty Five’, the clan chiefs and their lieutenants provided 
the only leadership and innovation available to the communities of 
subsistence farmers who formed their small tenantry. Clanranald’s 
introduction of the potato in South Uist in 1743 made possible the 
expansion of the cultivated area and provided a new food supply for 
the expanding population. The idea spread north to Lewis where 
‘with the utmost difficulty . . . the people were prevailed on to 
to plant potatoes,’ (our italics). At this time the majority of the 
small tenantry held land as sub-tenants. Their superiors were the 
tacksmen, or leaseholders, relatives and lieutenants of the clan chief. 
Although some of the tacksmen may have been petty tyrants, many 
were not; the good ones looked after the interests of their sub- 
tenants, set a good example in agriculture and acted as cattle dealers. 
But, after the ‘Forty Five’, many of the tacksmen could not afford 
the increased rents and were gradually eliminated in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century: many emigrated to North America, often 
taking their sub-tenants with them.* Where the small tenants 
remained, they no longer had the benefits of contacts with the tacks- 
men. Their source of innovation and leadership had been lost. 

After the ‘Forty Five’, the Hebridean landlords began to be drawn 
into a wider social circle and made contact with improving ideas. 
As early as 1763, Sir James Macdonald of North Uist was consider- 
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ing how the lot of his tenants might be improved. Of the possibilities 
of developing a fishing industry, he writes—“The want of skill and 
money and enterprising people to begin such a thing affords little 
prospect of getting any relief from this project for some time.” 
Another innovation he considered was the introduction of flax spinn- 
ing for women, an industry promoted in Scotland by the Trustees 
of the Board of Manufactures founded in 1728. “Though they have 
an immovable aversion to it, I do not despair of getting them to do 
something in this way yet, by supplying them with flax and with 
wheels, and by exacting that no farmer shall expect any land at a 
future set who does not return the flax spun in his family against 
a certain time. As leases will be short, this may have an effect.’* On 
other estates the pattern was similar: in Lewis, Mackenzie of Sea- 
forth attempted to develop flax spinning and straw plaiting; he also 
commissioned a plan of the environs of Stornoway with a view to 
developing his estate. Domestic distillation was encouraged, whisky 
being accepted in lieu of rent; when the domestic stills were put 
down by the revenue officers Seaforth started two short-lived 
distilleries. 

If their efforts to establish lasting industries were doomed to 
failure, the innovations of the proprietors in agrarian reform were to 
have far reaching effects. Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
the Hebridean landlords found themselves with a vast and embarrass- 
ingly increasing number of small tenants. The Napoleonic Wars 
had made the kelp industry most profitable and had provided 
ancillary employment for most of the small tenants; whilst this boom 
was at its height the landlords turned to agricultural improvement. 
The abolition of run-rig was the first step, and in order to give a 
share of the land to each family, a levelling down process took place.° 
Instead of a highly stratified peasantry which included an upper 
stratum of relatively well-off farmers, owning perhaps 15-20 cattle 
each, the crofting townships created contained holdings of a uniform 
size, often fit only to provide a bare subsistence living. There was 
no longer any possibility of ascending the agricultural ladder; 
emigration was the only outlet for ambition. The rigid, one-stratum 
agrarian order then established has survived to the present day, 
fossilised and made more rigid by the 1886 Crofters’ Act and sub- 
sequent legislation which conferred security of tenure and the 
entitlement to bequeath crofts to even the smallest holdings. 

In addition to reorganising the pattern of the holdings, the land- 
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lords set about improving their estates by drainage schemes, notably 
in North and South Uist. Land which had gone out of cultivation due 
to the encroachment of sand was brought back to cultivation after 
the planting of marram grass to stabilise the dunes. They may have 
realised that enterprise from their tenants was not to be expected 
in view of their traditional dependence on chief and tacksman, and 
a number of mainland farmers were given certain farms and grazings 
throughout the islands. In the Park district of Lewis, Lachlan 
Mackinnon of Corry, Isle of Skye, introduced blackface sheep, which 
were larger and more productive than the indigenous breed.* 
Improved breeds of cattle were also introduced, as were mainland 
strains of seeds. Apart from the landlords, almost the only other 
innovators during the late eighteenth century and early nineteenth 
century were the ministers who farmed large glebes: the only plough 
in Barvas Parish in 1792 belonged to the minister who had also intro- 
duced blackface sheep,’ and in Uig, the minister had been growing 
potatoes since about 1777 in order to set an example ‘because 
prejudices hindered the people from eating them’.* 

After the close of the Napoleonic Wars, barilla could again be 
imported from Spain and the price of kelp fell disastrously. The 
rent structure of the newly lotted holdings had been based on the 
artificial kelp economy. The population had increased beyond the 
resources of the subsistence agriculture; kelp in the Southern 
Hebrides had paid rents and offset the cost of meal, which had been 
imported into South Uist as early as 1798. When the kelp trade 
failed, the tenants could no longer pay their rents and the proprietors 
found themselves in grave financial difficulties. In order to obtain 
surer rents some townships were cleared and let to a further stock 
of mainland farmers. By the 1840’s, all the Hebridean estates had 
been sold by their indigenous proprietors. 

The new race of landlords were mainlanders, and had no kinship 
ties with the small tenantry. In their attempts to make the estates 
economic, rather than encourage the improvement of agricultural 
methods among the small tenants, there were further evictions and 
the creation of large farm units, let to mainlanders. Sir James 
Matheson, who bought the island of Lewis in 1844 was the only 
new landlord to attempt improvements. Matheson’s first step, about 
1851, was to abolish the remaining run-rig townships and to lot the 
crofts. Thereafter, during his lifetime, he spent over a quarter of a 
million pounds in financing industrial schemes such as plant for the 
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extraction of paraffin wax from peat and tileworks to produce roofing 
and drainage tiles. He also secured the services of James Smith of 
Deanston, a noted improver, in his attempts to reclaim peat moor- 
land. Of greater significance, Matheson brought in some mainland 
specialists to teach the Hebrideans the art of fishing and other skills, 
and he let some of the farms to tenants from as far afield as York- 
shire. It is notable that the descendants of some of Matheson’s men 
are the entrepreneurs of today. 

In the other islands the new proprietors embarked on no such 
schemes although a certain amount of road construction was under- 
taken by way of famine relief. Once the decline of the kelp industry 
appeared permanent there was little economic justification for the 
maintenance of a large source of casual labour. Mainland sheep and 
cattle farmers could pay better rents than the multitude of small 
tenants and they were far less trouble to the estate management. 
Evictions, or ‘clearances’, were the order of the day; the displaced 
small tenants emigrated in large numbers, some to swell the growing 
ranks of industrial wage-earners on the mainland, others to the new 
lands then being opened up in North America and the Southern 
hemisphere. Some of those who stayed behind became labourers on 
the new farms; the rest were huddled into the surviving townships; 
in South Uist, for example, the crofting element, comprising nine- 
tenths of the population, was crowded on to four-tenths of the land. 
These crofting townships became exceedingly congested; land was 
so scarce that it hardly sufficed to produce a subsistence diet and, 
even though every available patch of soil was scraped together and 
cultivated year after year without a break, many men were without 
employment for much of the time. Idleness was forced upon them; 
the only alternative was emigration. Meanwhile constant repetition 
kept alive stories of the old townships, the memories of which were 
to become the source of much bitter agitation for land reform. The 
Minutes of Evidence of the Napier Commission (1882-1884), of the 
Deer Forest Commission (1894-1896) and the several official reports 
on the conditions of the crofters and cottars in the Uists and Lewis,° 
give ample evidence of bitterness and despair hardened by poverty 
and lack of opportunity. 

About 1870 unrest in congested crofting townships became a 
political issue; the appointment of a Royal Commission, the Napier 
Commission, resulted in the passing of the Crofters’ Act of 1886. 
In their report, the Napier Commission had recognised, amongst 
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other things, that the long-term interest of the crofting population 
would best be served by establishing holdings within a wide size- 
range and that the protection and consequent perpetuation of 
excessively small holdings would increase, rather than solve, the 
problems of congested townships. “To invest the most humble and 
helpless class of agricultural tenants with immunities and rights 
which ought to go hand in hand with the expansive improvement of 
the dwelling and the soil,’ they reported, ‘would tend to fix them in 
a condition from which they ought resolutely, though gently, to be 
withdrawn.”*° Unfortunately the politicians felt unable to incorporate 
such suggestions in legislation. Thus the small tenantry obtained the 
legal recognition and protection which they sought—security of 
tenure, right to a ‘Fair Rent’ (which was not necessarily economic) 
and to compensation for improvements, but little was done to open 
the way for their economic advancement. 

Thereafter, the combination of land reform agitations and agri- 
cultural depressions resulted in the gradual reduction of the farms 
and their re-settlement as crofting townships. Certainly, in the latter 
years of the nineteenth century, population pressed heavily on the 
land in the Outer Hebrides. But in breaking up the farms, under 
political pressure, not only were the Hebrides deprived of their one 
remaining avenue of agricultural innovation, but the opportunity of 
providing a more varied range of holdings was missed. Again, the 
advice of the Napier Commission was ignored. In their opinion new 
holdings should never have been less than £10 in annual value and, 
once the worst congestion had been eased, they proposed a lower 
limit of £15.'' The pressure was for the maximum number of new 
holdings and so the error of the first lotting was repeated; too many 
holdings were created, the majority of them too small. No avenue 
of agricultural advancement was created; again emigration to the 
mainland or overseas was the only outlet for men of initiative and 
enterprise. 


Innovation and leadership in agriculture. 


Thus successive elimination of the tacksman and departure of the 
indigenous proprietors deprived the Hebridean communities of their 
former leaders and innovators. The levelling down of agricultural 
holdings by the lotting of the run-rig lands tended to eliminate the 
more able and enterprising of the small tenants, for whom there was 
no scope for self-improvement in agriculture, and, after 1886, the 
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break-up of the farms removed the remaining sources of good seed 
and stock, examples of good management, and an important market 
for crofters’ stock. Until the 1886 Act the proprietors, through their 
factors and ground officers, had maintained some measure of control 
of the agricultural management of the townships, in each of which 
a constable was appointed. Overstocking was penalised as was 
neglect of a township’s duties such as road or drain maintenance. 
When, after the 1886 Act, the small tenants realised that they had 
security of tenure, they often defied the estate rules of good hus- 
bandry. Thereafter the proprietors seem to have lost interest. 
Factors, all too often, became mere rent collectors: overstocking and 
injudicious ploughing were no longer checked. The functions of the 
township constable, formerly a factor’s nominee, fell into disuse, to 
be taken over by the Grazings Committees set up under the 1891 
Common Grazings Act. Each township now elected a committee 
which, in turn, elected one of its members to the executive post of 
clerk. 

It might have been expected that this replacement of autocratic 
by democratic management would lead to the emergence of leaders 
and to the initiation of innovations. Not so. The Highland philo- 
sophy of the equality of all men is nowhere stronger than in the 
Hebrides. But the patriarchal element is powerful—and it is the 
older members of the community who are usually the most conserva- 
tive. Until the 1955 Crofters’ Act any substantial change in township 
agricultural management had to be agreed unanimously. A single 
dissentient vote could frustrate the rest, thus progress was effectively 
barred. Even since the 1955 Act, under which a simple majority 
will suffice to bring about change or innovation, that majority is often 
difficult to obtain, not because of active opposition, but because of 
the stigma of opposing the conservative element. The Grazings 
Committee is empowered to regulate the use of the common grazings 
as to over-stocking and peat cutting but, perhaps because many 
families are inter-related, offenders are rarely reprimanded. Further- 
more, as few of the holdings are economically viable, many tenants 
engage in full or part time employment, and this makes their 
participation in the agricultural life of the community costly in terms 
of loss of earnings. As a result, the older and more conservative 
members of the townships are almost invariably the strongest 
pressure group. The township clerk, although nominally in a most 
powerful position, seldom feels able to use it. Agrarian leadership 
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has had to come from without. 

As long ago as 1919 an Agricultural Adviser was appointed in 
Lewis to be a source of technical knowledge for crofters. Many years 
of patient work were required before any substantial results could 
be seen. Resident Advisers were appointed in South and North Uist 
in 1941 and 1954; the Advisers are members of the staff of the 
North of Scotland Agricultural College and this alone gives them 
a status which they would not have if they were regarded merely as 
government officials. Moreover, being permanently resident, they 
have become accepted as members of the community. The constant 
presence of such a source of advice is a very real re-assurance to 
crofters embarking on some new scheme. That is not all. Because 
they are resident they are in a position to watch what is going on 
and to give advice when it will be most effective; a timely reminder 
that the sheep should be put in to graze in the new grass is far more 
useful, and less trouble, than any amount of effort to save the situa- 
tion when the grass has grown so rank that the sheep are unable 
to eat it. In this kind of way the Advisers have taken over the 
function of leadership and innovation in agriculture which has been 
defunct since the disappearance of the constables and the break-up 
of the farms. 

The Outer Hebrides is a region where agriculture has made little 
progress in the last century; although the land is poor, there can 
be no doubt that an agricultural revolution on a large scale could 
be wrought, making this land vastly more productive than it is today. 
The most striking example of this, at the moment, is the re- 
generation of rough pasture by surface seeding. The methods were 
investigated in the 1930’s; a number of pioneer schemes were 
established between 1949 and 1956 and, since 1957, progress has 
been phenomenal. In Lewis alone more than 3,000 acres of poor 
peat and heather grazings have been improved out of all recognition. 
Moreover most of the work has been done co-operatively—usually 
on a township basis—in order to establish common grazing parks 
of 10-50 acres. The results, only just beginning to be seen, are that 
more stock can be carried, the stock is kept in better condition, 
reflected in milk yields and market prices, and can be managed 
better, using the fenced park to control tupping, to fatten lambs, 
and to winter young sheep. 

The initiation and management of these improved grazings has 
been a major contribution by these leaders from outside the crofting 
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townships. Early demonstration schemes were financed by the North 
of Scotland Agricultural College and other bodies. Now the Adviser 
takes the initiative with the township clerks; the clerks spread the 
idea round the townships and later call meetings which are addressed 
by the Adviser. Efforts are made to encourage a spirit of competition 
between townships, and to kindle enthusiasm in place of lethargy 
which in the past has all too often characterised crofting agriculture. 
If a grassland regeneration scheme goes ahead it is the Adviser who 
draws up the plan, provides details of seeds and fertilisers, and 
suggests a programme of work. Thereafter he must supervise the 
management of the new pasture, its grazing and maintenance by top 
dressing. In particular the control of grazing requires a good deal of 
attention; crofters have little or no experience of controlled grazing 
since their township pastures are usually unfenced and many of them 
are in effect open with those of other townships. Thus the Adviser 
may find himself to a greater or lesser extent supervising the grazing 
regime of some thousands of cattle and sheep, in hundreds of 
different, and widely scattered, townships. 

This is only one aspect of the Advisers’ work, though perhaps the 
most spectacular. Other developments for which they have been 
responsible include the introduction of new strains of seed, the 
encouragement of sown grass leys in place of bare fallows, the 
establishment of demonstration bulb growing plots and the provision 
of a vast amount of day-to-day agricultural advice. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that, if an individual crofter, or a whole township, cares 
to have confidence in and make use of the Adviser, the latter may 
become in many respects the farm manager of that croft or township. 
But there is a limit to what one man can do. Our observations 
suggest that, to be really effective, a resident full-time adviser is 
needed for each group of about 500 agricultural units, more or less 
regardless of their size. Unfortunately the resources of the North of 
Scotland College do not allow anything like such a high adviser/ 
croft ratio. At the moment the ratio in the Outer Hebrides is more 
like 1/2,000, which allows a weekly average of less than 90 seconds 
for each holding, including time taken up by travelling. 


Commerce and Industry. 

Inhibitions due to inherent conservatism, the patriarchal influence 
and the tradition of equal shares apply most strongly in matters 
concerning township organisation and agriculture, particularly in 
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those aspects of agriculture which still involve a degree of joint- 
farming or township management. Commerce and industry, on the 
other hand, carry no such restrictions and Hebridean society has 
frequently produced individuals willing and able to grasp the 
opportunities which they have to offer. Unfortunately, within the 
islands, such opportunities are few in number and usually limited in 
scope. 

The most common of such opportunities, in the past, was in retail 
trade. The shopkeepers, or ‘merchants’, are often outstanding local 
figures whose businesses have, in some cases, been handed down 
through several generations. Many, but not all, are crofters; whether 
they are or not, the old established merchant families usually seem 
to stand slightly apart from the rest of the community, though seldom 
acting as leaders within it. In view of the widespread poverty and 
near-subsistence economy of the small tenants, cottars and squatters 
in the nineteenth century, it is not surprising that the opportunities 
offered by retail trade were small. In any one district trade was 
limited both as to the variety of goods required and the number of 
potential customers within range of the store; in this last respect 
itinerant smacks, generally from Ireland, had an advantage over the 
local merchants and frequently competed with them for the sale of 
groceries. Thus there was little possibility of building up a large 
business, nor of accumulating capital with which to start other 
enterprises. Some of the ‘merchants’ supplemented their incomes by 
taking minor, and usually part-time, duties in the public service— 
post and telegraph offices being the most common. In the nineteenth 
century some of them went into the fish trade, either on their own 
account or as agents for East Coast firms, but it is very characteristic 
of Hebridean society that nearly all the large-scale fish merchants 
and curers in the late nineteenth century were of mainland origin. 
In Stornoway, about 1886, the fish smoking premises were almost 
entirely in the hands of mainland firms, at least half of them English. 

Indeed, the lack of local enterprise and initiative in the develop- 
ment of commercial fishing in the Outer Hebrides is quite astonish- 
ing. From time immemorial the sea has provided part of the 
subsistence livelihood of the people; it represented, as it still 
represents, a potential natural resource, but the people seemed either 
unable or unwilling to develop it on a substantial scale. In the 
sixteenth century, mainland companies from the South cf Scotland 
were prosecuting the Hebridean fisheries, and in the seventeenth 
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century Royal fishing stations were established at Lochmaddy and 
on the Sound of Harris. In Lewis, Lord Seaforth introduced Dutch 
fishermen, incurring thereby the wrath of the Royal Burghs. Again, 
about 1786, Captain Macleod, proprietor of Harris, introduced East 
Coast fishermen at Rodel. By this time, fishing was certainly followed 
by the local people, but only in small open boats, and they were 
sometimes out-numbered, even in the in-shore waters, by boats from 
other parts of Scotland. It fell to a Leith man to pioneer herring 
fishing in open waters instead of merely in the sheltered sea lochs, 
and the phenomenal growth of the herring fishing in the nineteenth 
century was almost entirely due to the activities of East Coast boats. 
Local men were taken on in May as hired hands and, as the boats 
followed the herring, so the men worked round the East Coast, 
returning home in the autumn to reap the harvest off their crofts, 
and to take part, in their own small open boats, in the winter fishing 
for white fish. In the 1880's, although about 500 large boats were 
fishing from Stornoway, less than 100 were locally owned; about 
2,500 men from Lewis and Harris went to the East Coast, almost all 
as hired hands.’* 

This apparent lack of enterprise and initiative in the development 
of commercial fishing must be seen in the light of a long history of 
subjection—albeit willing subjection—to the proprietors. Moreover, 
late in the eighteenth century, the estate maintained trade mono- 
polies, for example, in dried fish and kelp, thus discouraging 
individual initiative. In the nineteenth century, chronic over- 
population and consequent poverty made capital expenditure on 
boats and nets almost prohibitive. At one time the merchants and 
curers had either provided nets and gear or engaged boats on a 
contract basis; but after about 1880 the catch was sold by auction 
and, under this system, most of the capital expenditure, and all the 
risk, fell on the fisherman. The 1886 Crofters’ Act recognised this 
and made provision for loans to crofter fishermen; the greater part 
of these loans were taken by Hebrideans and it may be significant 
that, in 1900, the Fishery Officers reported that for the first time 
some Lewis boats were going to the East Anglian fishing.'’* How- 
ever, even today, though fishing is on a much reduced scale in 
Stornoway, Hebridean boats are usually out-numbered by East Coast 
boats and foreigners. 

More recently the advent of the motor vehicle has wrought a very 
real revolution in everyday life in the Hebrides: its first impact on 
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the local communities was brought about by local men. Second-hand 
lorries, tractors, cars and even buses are easily obtained and ‘hiring’ 
is one of the most common forms of self-employment. Thus in every 
township of any size tractor and lorry contractors—usually owner- 
drivers—have appeared. Inevitable economic evolution is leading to 
the emergence of a few larger businesses with garages, petrol stations 
and some at least of the trappings of ‘petrol civilisation’. Frequently, 
though not invariably, the expanding businesses are in the hands of 
families of mainland origin, although they may have been domiciled 
in the Hebrides for one or more generations. A similar pattern is 
becoming apparent now even in retail trade, where mainland firms 
are expanding at the expense of local traders. Thus firms of 
Hebridean origin seldom succeed in climbing beyond the lowest 
rungs of the commercial ladder. All too often the second generation 
of a successful family passes through College education to pro- 
fessional pursuits—law, the church, and, most often, teaching. 

The Harris tweed industry, however, provides the outstanding 
example of native Hebridean initiative and enterprise. Originating 
as a cottage industry mainly for domestic use, it now employs some 
2,500 men and women and utilises about one-third of the Scottish 
wool clip. The annual production is worth £4 million, about 75% 
of which is for export. Improvement of the cottage tweeds and their 
casual sale was first encouraged by some of the nineteenth century 
proprietors and their shooting tenants. Their interest in this provides 
a striking contrast with their neglect of agriculture; in many cases 
it seeras to have been a philanthropic gesture initiated by their 
ladies. In Harris and certain parts of Lewis, notably in the Parish of 
Lochs, local men, shopkeepers and carriers, entered the trade com- 
peting with philanthropic organisations in the supply of materials 
and credit and the purchase of finished tweeds. The industry was so 
successful that, before the First World War, some of the merchants 
had developed considerable businesses as ‘producers’ of tweed, not 
merely buying the products of cottage industry, but also putting out 
their own wool to crofters who dyed, spun and wove it on a com- 
mission basis. Hand-carding could not prepare enough wool for the 
spinning wheels and therefore small carding mills were started in 
Lewis and Harris. 

As the demand for ‘Harris Tweed’ increased, the local women 
with their wooden spinning wheels were unable to supply all the 
yarn required. In Lewis, before the First World War, local men had 
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started small spinning mills, and mainland yarn was being supplied 
to weavers from as far afield as Yorkshire. Unfortunately this led, 
at first, to the production of poor quality cloth and in this the Harris 
merchants saw a threat to the reputation of the whole industry. 
Therefore, with the philanthropic bodies, they formed the ‘Harris 
Tweed Association’, to control the quality of the hand-spun cloth 
and to stamp it with a trade-mark—the ‘orb’. In this they were 
joined by a minority of Lewis producers. In their attempt to protect 
the reputation of Harris Tweed they showed remarkable initiative, 
but they failed to foresee that the capacity of the domestic spinning 
wheels could never support a really large-scale industry. 

Another body of producers, mainly in Lewis, saw this opportunity 
and seized it. Spinning mills were erected in Lewis to supply yarn 
and extensive advertising was undertaken. By the 1930’s the yardage 
of tweed woven from mill-spun greatly exceeded that made from 
hand-spun, and the Harris Tweed Association, recognising this, 
obtained permission from the Board of Trade to stamp their ‘orb’ 
trade mark on hand-woven tweed made from mill-spun yarn, pro- 
vided that it was of Scottish origin, carded, spun, dyed and finished 
in the Outer Hebrides. 

Whilst Harris tweed is still woven by weavers operating their own 
looms at their own homes, few, if any, weavers now weave their own 
yarn. Production is in the hands of the specialist ‘producers’ who 
supply yarn for weaving on their own behalf. In the early days the 
producers were local shopkeepers, carters and some of the weavers 
themselves. Some of these men were able to build up large 
businesses and to equip mills with modern machinery. As the 
industry grew, and particularly as overseas markets were explored, 
those who worked on a large scale had an advantage over the others. 
In particular most of the large-scale producers had their own mills, 
on which the smaller producers were obliged to depend for yarn and 
finishing, because they could not qualify for the ‘orb’ stamp unless 
all processes were carried out in the Outer Hebrides. It is a curious 
anomaly, which could hardly have arisen elsewhere than in the 
Hebrides, that the native mill producers continue to supply raw 
material and finishing facilities to their own competitors. 

From the present point of view the most fascinating aspect of this 
success story is the origin of the people concerned. In the first place, 
the initiative seems to have come from the gentry but it was rapidly 
taken up by local men, and government funds in the form of a 
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weaving instructor paid by the Congested Districts Board also played 
a part. At this stage the industry remained a small-scale cottage craft; 
its rapid expansion, particularly in Lewis between 1900 and 1910 
was such that some of the early tweed merchant producers left tens 
of thousands of pounds when they died. The second phase brought 
it up to a level of equipment and organisation similar to that of any 
modern industry with an output worth £4m. a year, whilst maintain- 
ing Hebridean and handicraft characteristics. We have noted in other 
spheres the apparent inability of the people of the Outer Hebrides 
to produce leaders and to adopt innovations within their own region. 
It seems worth recording that, whilst about one-third of the spinning 
plant, and a rather smaller proportion of the finishing plant is owned 
by mainland interests, the rest, so far as we can ascertain, is wholly 
owned in Lewis. Nevertheless one of the largest of the Stornoway 
mills belongs to a family of Yorkshire origin which came to Lewis, 
several generations ago, as farmers. Some of the smaller producers, 
too, although domiciled in Lewis, have mainland origins or connec- 
tions. Thus even the Harris Tweed industry repeats to some extent 
the pattern of mainland connections shown by fishing and fish 
curing, the transport industry and retail trade. In recent years main- 
land mills, coveting the reputation and markets of the island pro- 
ducers, have begun sending yarn to the Hebrides for weaving and 
now claim the right to describe their cloth as Harris Tweed. 
Mainland interests may yet swallow up the one native industry which 
has really flourished in the Hebrides, and so close one of the very 
few local avenues of economic advancement. 


Conclusion. 
‘It. would be unfair to attribute the backwardness of many crofting 
areas to the undue conservatism of the crofters . . . The lethargy 


which does exist stems from many causes.’ So reported the Taylor 
Commission in 1954.'* We believe that the fundamental cause is the 
pattern of the crofting society which has a much more rigid structure 
than that of any other West European rural community. The 
uniformly small size of holding, and the nature of crofting tenure, 
make it impossible for enterprising individuals to move to, or build 
up, larger units, and the common element militates against leader- 
ship from within the townships. On small, rigid units, too, there 
is little possibility of accumulating capital, and when opportunities 
for enterprise in other economic fields have occurred, capital has 
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been in the hands of those dissociated with crofting society—farmers 
and merchants of mainland origin. The one exception has been the 
Harris Tweed industry, in which little or no capital was required 
and so the rise of the small producer was possible. 

‘Crofting Society’, reported the Taylor Commission, ‘does not now 
possess the reserves of knowledge, experience and leadership which 
are requisite.”'’ And, again, ‘given leadership and initiative moribund 
townships will take fresh heart’.'* Today, after an unfortunately long 
period, we see the leadership, provided by the Agricultural Advisers, 
beginning to take effect. The agricultural revolution, which ground 
to a halt in most crofting districts with the passing of the 1886 Act, 
has begun again. But, we believe, until some means can be devised 
to diversify the size of agricultural units, the emergence of local 
natural leaders is unlikely.'* This must be an evolutionary process; 
meanwhile the most effective method of promoting innovation would 
be to increase the number of agricultural advisers. Here, as in other 
West European countries, the réle of the Agricultural Adviser is of 
increasing importance as agricultural operations become more and 
more scientific. Under Hebridean conditions, however, the Adviser 
can not only act as the innovator but, by imparting to the individual 
crofter skill and, above all, confidence in his agricultural ability, he 
can generate a demand for larger holdings. Thus leadership and 
innovation from without could ultimately promote leadership and 
innovation from within. 
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HOUSING POLICY: THE URGENCY OF 
REAPPRAISAL * 


F. F. McCulloch 





r. Donnison’s essay is the first of a greatly needed new series 
of ‘Occasional Papers on Social Administration’ designed to 
present in intelligible and succinct terms the products of 

social research to those responsible for the making and administration 
of social policies. Mr. Donnison’s contribution is an excellent 
beginning. 

His essay traces the complex growth of housing administration 
in a democratic society whose values on the need for and quality 
of housing are in constant change and whose ability to translate its 
aspirations into fact are severely conditioned by hard economic 
realities, by the rather more arbitrary exercise of political will and 
by the agencies selected as the instruments of political policies. The 
essay steers the reader through the confusing labyrinth of admin- 
istrative procedures constructed since 1915, when the First World 
War compelled government to restrict rents, to give security of 
tenure to tenants in privately owned houses and later to attempt to 
remove the slums which affronted new ideas of social justice and 
endangered public health and to tackle the still unsolved problem 
of providing a sufficient quantum of houses. It notes the great stress 
laid upon the latter problem by the destruction of the Second World 
War and by the ever-increasing growth of new households. It records 
the real advances made and stresses that the major political parties 
are agreed on ends but differ on the means to be applied. It tells the 
post-war story of municipal and private building achievements, of 
the New Town experiments, of policies of improvement, conversion 
and adaptation of older properties to new needs and of the serious 
difficulties met in selecting tenants for scarce houses. 

Mr. Donnison writes within the evidence he has accumulated 


* Housing Policy since the War by D. V. Donnison, Pp. 36. Welwyn, 
Herts: The Codicote Press Ltd., 1960. §s. 
Housing Needs and Planning Policy by J. B. Cullingworth. Pp. xii + 
218. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1960. 28s. 
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to demonstrate that the housing hopes of a people attuned to the 
half-myth, half-real affluent society cannot be achieved without a 
serious re-appraisal of housing policy and then only after a long, 
sustained effort. This appraisal will require a greater and more 
exact knowledge of the ‘facts’ that we now possess, a more reliable 
assessment of housing needs and of targets (every target officially 
adopted by governments has been quickly shown by events to be a 
gross under-estimate), firm decision on the economic priority to be 
accorded to housing and the determination of the respective réles 
to be played by private enterprise building for the owner-occupier, 
by the commercial landlord renting property to private families 
and by municipalities building in the main for families requiring 
accommodation as much for the convenience of society as for 
their own. The scale of the problem will grow during the next 
twenty years and our current building activity is insufficient to meet 
present known needs. Mr. Donnison is too disinterested an invest- 
igator to assert what some may infer from his evidence, namely, that 
our present policies, if vigorously executed, are competent to provide 
homes for those able to buy in a free market and for those with 
special needs arising from slum clearance and urban renewal, for 
those capable of helping themselves or who must be helped for 
reasons of social convenience. Between these are many needs which 
present policy cannot satisfy. Already our people are worthy of a 
better housing environment. It would be tragic if for want of a more 
adequate policy our relative housing situation should worsen by the 
end of the century. Mr. Donnison calls for a re-appraisal of policy 
and has defined the issues to be determined. 

Mr. Donnison’s essay fortuitously provides the background for 
a reading of Mr. Cullingworth’s book which deals in more detail 
with some of the problems briefly touched upon in the essay. Mr. 
Cullingworth makes a valuable contribution to the re-appraisal of 
housing policy. He views adequate housing not merely as a social 
good but also its location and quantum as an instrument to assist 
the redistribution of population and employment from the con- 
gested conurbations. His whole-hearted acceptance of this proposition 
as a self-evident truth gives a welcome emotional tone to the stric- 
tures he finds it necessary to pass upon government policies and 
upon their agencies in local and central government. 

Mr. Cullingworth brings together in a most helpful way stat- 
istical and other relevant information from a variety of sources, 
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notes their deficiencies and limitations, clarifies basic concepts and 
indicates their most profitable application to the formulation of 
housing and planning policies. He begins with a careful analysis of 
household formation and with some qualifications accepts the view 
(now commonly applied by official statisticians) that the ‘age- 
specific headship concept’ is a reliable means of estimating present 
and future housing requirements. He uses this and other supporting 
concepts to interpret 1951 Census data and estimates the number 
of ‘true’ (the commas are mine), as distinguished from census- 
enumerated households in need of separate dwellings. He finds a 
1951 minimum shortage of 1,400,000 dwellings (about twice the 
then government’s estimate). By 1978 a considerable increase in the 
number of households is probable and the total number of dwellings 
needed could well be nearly 15 to about 16 millions. This would 
require an addition of no fewer than half a million dwellings to the 
existing stock and possibly of more than one and a half millions 
according to differing statistical assumptions adopted in the calcula- 
tion. I have quoted these ranges to show Mr. Cullingworth’s 
scrupulous regard for the canons of statistical probity and also to 
stress the need for the nation to possess more accurate and detailed 
information on matters of population and housing. The range is so 
wide as to make the construction of a sound housing policy virtually 
impossible especially for a long period of 20 years. Nevertheless his 
analysis demonstrates that the accepted housing targets are much too 
low. Mr. Cullingworth proceeds to show that the available informa- 
tion on the replacement of houses to be demolished is less excusably 
defective. Mr. Cullingworth estimates the number of houses to 
require replacement by 1978 to be about 2 millions, not a pre- 
posterous figure when we remember that over 40% of all present 
houses were built before 1915. 

Mr. Cullingworth proceeds to relate the problem of housing need 
to planning policy which is, assuming political responsibility for 
satisfying housing need is accepted, largely a matter of how many, 
what kinds, when and where. He describes oriefly the emergence of 
new basic planning concepts relating to the de-congestion of cities, 
the movement of population and of industry and especially over- 
spill-reception schemes. He describes the planning legislation during 
and after the war and the several loosely-co-ordinated govern- 
mental agencies charged with its implementation. He pays particular 
attention to New Town and Expanded Town legislation and then 
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reviews in fair detail the progress of overspill schemes instituted 
in the Greater London and the Greater Manchester areas. He 
stresses the difficulties arising out of the dispersion of responsibilities 
among many government departments. He notes how quickly events 
overtook and rendered inadequate planning proposals and the slow 
rate of progress of overspill schemes and how private migration has 
become the largely unplanned and wholly spontaneous principal 
agent of overspill movement. The complex of publicly-sponsored 
and spontaneous private population movements have contributed 
to the decongestion of the central areas of the cities, but have not 
arrested the growth of conurbations nor contributed to a more 
equitable distribution of industries between the fortunate and un- 
fortunate economic regions of the country, between the south and 
the north. The latter remain relatively under-developed, are a 
serious source of weakness in the national economy and their relative 
backwardness conditions the economic prosperity of the former. 
Mr. Cullingworth dismisses brusquely and effectively the arguments 
of other sociologists and of some planners that overspill schemes 
are outmoded, socially undesirable and wasteful of scarce agricultural 
land. He is satisfied with New Town aims and methods and with 
their financial success but deplores the refusal of government to 
apply the New Town principle more widely. Town Development 
he finds inadequate and the experiment a failure and the respon- 
sibility assigned to local authorities unfair. In particular, Government 
has failed to realise that the crucial problem in all overspill move- 
ments is to secure the movement of sufficient indusiry to reception 
areas, the essential condition for success. In many instances the 
choice of location for reception areas shows a great disregard of 
economic considerations. Our overspill policies should be re- 
appraised. The problems of central area redevelopment, urban 
renewal and the movement of population and industry are so complex 
as to be beyond the ability of the present local government structure 
to solve them. These tasks should be entrusted to newly created 
agencies in the form of redevelopment corporations and regional 
planning authorities. The key is the direction of industry and the 
Exchequer might properly be requested to contribute more gener- 
ously to the cost of industrial location and re-location in order to 
secure alternative employment opportunities to those in places other 
than the Midlands and the South and the method to be employed, 
wherever practicable, is the New Town. The alternative is the 
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success of those anarchical forces to combat which the planning 
concept was born, the forces of laissez-faire tending to greater 
congestion in our cities, expanding if somewhat diluted conurbations, 
the permanence of urban blight, longer journeys to work, traffic 
congestion, uneconomic traffic arrangements, the ending of green 
belts and the destruction of rural communities. All this and more 
Mr. Cullingworth has said or suggested. Together Mr. Donnison 
and Mr. Cullingworth have revealed the gravity of the housing 
problem with its many ramifications. They have proved that as a 
nation we do not take these problems seriously enough, that we lack 
the will to make of our social environment a place in which to live 
happily and to work efficiently and to remove from our society in a 
democratic manner the obsolete heritage of a past which, as a com- 
petant social investigator once remarked, weighs like a mountain 
upon the brain of the living, frustrates our efforts to live nobly and 
makes us look to the future more with despair than with hope. For 
the sake of the future I hope our policy makers and executants will 
be encouraged to read and to digest the revealing thoughts of our 
authors. 


Preston. 
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The Cultural Integration of Immigrants by W. D. Borrie & Others. 
Pp. 297. Paris: U.N.E.S.C.O., 1959. 15s. 


Coloured Immigrants in Britain by J. A. G. Griffith. Pp. xii + 225. 
London: Oxford University Press (for the Institute of Race Rela- 


tions), 1960. 2§s. 


Newcomers: The West Indians in London by Ruth Glass. Pp. xiii 
+ 278. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1960. 21s. 


Mr. Borrie has very ably performed the thankless task of digesting some 
35 papers submitted to a UNESCO conference in 1956. Many of them 
were prepared by government departments or international agencies and 
were naturally concerned with problems of policy and administration. But 
they are balanced by four admirable case studies which examine the general 
principles expounded earlier in the light of detailed material on Western 
Europe, Brazil, Israel, and on group settlement. The final recommendations 
of the Conference, taken in conjunction with the body of the volume, show 
that the ideology of the ‘melting pot’ has now been generally discarded. 
Cultural pluralism and the distinctiveness of the contributions to be made 
by particular groups are recognized in the preference for the term 
‘integration’, which is to be conceived as a social process and not a mixing 
up of inter-changeable individuals. The book is to be highly recommended 
as both summarizing and carrying forward knowledge in this field. 

The Institute of Race Relations volume and Mrs. Glass’ show several 
resemblances. Both books are addressed to the general reader. Both present 
new information on the coloured minority in Britain (Dr. Donald Wood 
on the size and characteristic of coloured groups in 32 towns throughout 
the country; Mrs. Glass on a sample of 1070 West Indians in London). Both 
books bring together the available material on a number of related issues. 
In Coloured Immigrants in Britain Judith Henderson summarizes the con- 
clusions of sociological research workers; Margaret Usborne reviews the 
position of the political parties, trade unions, etc., on the policy issues; 
Professor Griffith considers the legal aspect and states a case for establish- 
ing a permanent body to enforce anti-discrimination legislation; Herman 
Long points up the fruits of American experience in this sphere. Any 
member of Parliament or newspaper man would find this a useful and 
reliable reference book. Several sections of Mrs. Glass’ book complement 
this review by adding summaries (based largely on press reports) of the 
migrants’ settlement problems, of the racial disturbances of 1958 and 1959, 
and of the activities of pro- and anti-coloured pressure groups. 

Newcomers, though disjointed, is a well written work containing some 
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attractive vignettes of London’s urban landscape. But the tone of some 
later sections calls for comment. “The sociologist needs . . . the capacity to 
love and hate ideas, and therefore to take sides’, said Mrs. Glass in a 1953 
address on ‘Detachment and Attachment’. She claimed then that a com- 
mitted sociology was the only kind worth having and this book would 
appear to be an exemplification of the philosophy. Does the commitment 
result in a distortion of the research material that could have been avoided 
if the investigator were more concerned to understand and analyze others’ 
points of view before pressing his or her own? In this case it does. Mrs. 
Glass takes pains to discover the migrants’ viewpoint and to depict it with 
warmth and sympathy, but she makes very little effort to try and under- 
stand the position of the ordinary Englishman (cf. the very confident but 
extremely dubious interpretation of a remark on p. 108n and its echo on 
p. 213). Her cavalier dismissal of any question about people’s behaviour 
reflecting group pressures (e.g. pp. II10, 126, 218) is inconsistent with her 
recognition elsewhere that British society is mo mere aggregation of 
individuals—even if the latter takes the form of so remarkable an assertion 
as that ‘British society consists of people who are strangers to one another: 
social segregation is the accepted norm’ (p. 216). The one-sidedness of her 
discussion of employment quota policies (pp. 89-90) is also striking. 
Mrs, Glass maintains that most Britons hold an attitude of ‘benevolent 
prejudice’: the latent negative attitude is inter-twined with a potentially 
positive one so that prejudice does not necessarily produce discrimination 
(p. 217). Now, if behaviour is to be explained, these positive and negative 
attitudes must be identified so that we can discover their nature and relative 
strength in different circumstances. But Mrs, Glass, while sure that the 
majority of Britons have a ‘secret prejudice’ (pp. 125-6, 260), does not 
suggest that unconscious forces have to be studied by projective tests or 
that psychologists have developed special skills for investigating such 
questions; she is her own psychologist. Nor does she devote even a sentence 
to enquiring in which situations discrimination most typically occurs; her 
view is that national, class, psychological and other factors form a whole 
that cannot, if we are to keep close to reality, be broken down (pp. 214-5). 
While criticizing other analyses of prejudice she is unwilling to advance any 
of her own, yet her recommendations for social policy (pp. 228-34) seem 
to be based upon assumptions which she has impatiently rejected a few 
pages before. This may well be the outcome of an over-hasty expansion 
of an earlier report (drafted by. Mr. Harold Pollins) that was more restricted 
in scope. But Mrs, Glass’ failure to work out the various steps in the argu- 
ment results in a transparently over-simple diagnosis of the problem that 
will reduce the influence of her book upon the people she wishes to 
persuade. 
Social Sciences Research Centre, MICHAEL BANTON. 
Edinburgh. 
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The Social Organization of the Gwembe Tonga by Elizabeth Colson. 
Pp. xxii + 234. Manchester University Press, 1960. 35s. 


When the Governments of British Central Africa decided to dam the 
Zambesi at the Kariba Gorge, and produce the largest artificial lake in the 
world, various learned bodies in the region combined to produce a plan 
to study the people, archaeological remains, fauna and fish and birds, and 
geology of the land that was to be drowned. It was hoped that the initial 
anthropological study of the people, the Gwembe Tonga, in their original 
home could then be followed by a further investigation into how they 
adapted themselves to new conditions in the areas where they were to be 
re-settled. The initial study had to be carried out at short notice and quickly; 
but happily a skilled anthropologist with local experience and knowledge 
of the language was available. Professor Elizabeth Colson had previously 
visited the area while carrying out a full study of the neighbouring and 
related Tonga on the Mazabuka Plateau of Northern Rhodesia. Her study 
of Marriage and the Family among the Plateau Tonga (1958), and a series 
of brilliant articles on Tonga politics, not only had provided excellent 
descriptions of the tribe, but also were of important theoretical significance. 
She has here, on the basis of less than a year’s field research, produced an 
equally important study of the Valley Tonga. 

Her task in writing her report was difficult. Though she planned herself 
to return to see the Tonga in the new homes in which the Northern and 
the Southern Rhodesian Government were planning to re-settle them, she 
could not of course be sure that she would be able to do so. Hence she has 
tried to specify the differences between the several groups of Valley Tonga, 
in order that each group can be followed with its own customs into the 
areas where it may to some extent be dispersed. To avoid repetition, she 
has therefore described the main theme of organization or custom for one 
group, and then summarized the differences between that group and others. 
This course was inevitable; but it necessarily imposes hard thinking on the 
reader who tries to maintain a general picture for each group. This hard 
thinking is well rewarded, for there are riches of ethnographic data and of 
anthropological analysis in this book. Their value will be increased for those 
who know Professor Colson’s work on the Plateau Tonga, and can follow 
her comparisons of the changes in custom which accompany changes in 
organization, themselves associated with a different ecological and political 
situation. The Valley Tonga are far more permanently settled around their 
riverside gardens than are the Tonga of the Plateau, and land tenure is 
further developed among them: this accompanies far more stable develop- 
ments of the matrilineal kinship groups until they have the internal 
organization of lineages. Hence while the two groups of Tonga have the 
same cultural elements as one another, these are combined with different 
weightings in the two environments: the same type of clan membership, 
of inter-clan joking relationships, of rituals, etc., appear in both areas with 
significantly varying connotations. Thus this study adds to her earlier 
analyses of the Plateau system an extra dimension of understanding. I must 
draw particular attention in this context to the treatment of the ‘shades’, 
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their mode of inheritance, and their manner of affecting the relations of the 
living. Her long article on ‘shades’ on the Plateau (International Archives 
of Ethnography, xlvii) is a classic study of the sociology of religious beliefs, 
and its arguments are enhanced by the treatment of the same problems here. 

The concluding chapter pulls together the somewhat disjointed (though 
necessarily disjointed) presentation of data on the several Valley groups with 
great clarity; and it also discusses the relevance of the people’s culture to 
the ‘forcible’ resettlement they have since undergone. Professor Colson’s 
handling of this resettlement in her early chapters is subdued: the personal 
and group problems it raised for individuals and groups emerges startlingly 
in this final chapter. Hence we have here besides a first-class anthropological 
monograph, a study of how people fare when their homes, their lives, and 
their destinies, are affected by large-scale developments, whose planners 
obviously had little understanding of what was involved for those moved. 
The appendices by officials setting out what it had cost to re-settle the 
Gwembe Tonga, do not answer entirely the points Professor Colson raises. 


University of Manchester. Max GLUCKMAN. 


The Scottish Churches by John Highet. Pp. 224. London: Skeff- 
ington & Son Ltd., 1960. 30s. 


To present a picture of the Churches in Scotland as they are now, four 
hundred years after the Reformation, is the aim of this book, that is to say, 
to give ‘a factual account of certain aspects of the life, and activities of the 
majority of Scotland’s churches in the mid-twentieth century’, based on 
approach which is, intentionally, neither historical nor theological. This 
factual account is derived from questions and statements gathered from 
some five hundred clergy selected from the twenty-six Christian denomina- 
tions (in itself a startling discovery to the uninformed) which exist in 
Scotland. This technique was supplemented by sample surveys carried out 
on eight of the numerically larger denominations in order to obtain 
attendance and membership figures. 

The first chapter surveys the ‘Denominational Spectrum’ in Scotland. 
The main theological and organisational characteristics of the twenty-six or 
so denominations are briefly but concisely outlined in a well balanced and 
admirable chapter. Then follow chapters on certain aspects of the life of 
the Scottish Churches, Based on the author’s pioneering work, original data 
on membership and attendance is presented, and interesting conclusions are 
reached. For example, that attendance is proportionately higher in the 
numerically smaller and evangelical denominations, This factual data allows 
us to judge precisely the extent and nature of what has been, according to 
generally accepted belief, the sharp decline in attendance at church services 
which has occurred of recent years. This decline influences the pattern of 
the remaining chapters of the study. Mr. Highet sympathetically describes 
how the various post-war evangelical missionary efforts—the Tell Scotland 
movement, the Billy Graham campaign—have made little headway, and how 
their limited success is closely related to the drive, initiative and energy of 
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the local congregations. Interesting light is cast on some less spectacular 
missionary efforts, such as the House Church movement, the Iona Com- 
munity, the Industrial Chaplaincies, the wide, friendly, and responsible 
coverage given to Church affairs in the Scottish press, and the enterprising 
experiments undertaken by the Religious Broadcasting departments of the 
Scottish Region of the B.B.C. Finally, Mr. Highet discusses some alleged 
reasons why the unchurched remain outside the fold—denominational dis- 
unity, the unchristian conduct of professing Christians, and the official 
attitudes of the Churches to current social problems, e.g., gambling, divorce 
and hire purchase. These topics receive a balanced and perceptive treat- 
ment. In conclusion, Mr. Highet believes that there is much in the con- 
temporary situation in which the Scottish Churches may take justifiable 
pride despite the shortcomings, many of which he has himself so ably 
probed. 

As a pioneering effort in a field where little hitherto has been accom- 
plished, The Scottish Churches is a valuable contribution to sociology. 
However, as a systematic sociological study, the work is too limited in 
achievement, and possibly in intention: in achievement, because the pre- 
liminary field work which would form the essential basis of any such study 
still remains to be done; in intention, because it is doubtful whether any 
such sociological study can exclude the theological aspects quite so severely 
as Mr. Highet has done. One of the objects of the Reformation was to make 
religion ‘understanded of the people’. Any contemporary review of the 
Scottish Churches ought to assess the effectiveness of the means used by 
the Churches in communicating their message to the man in the pew. Such 
few studies on this subject which have been cunducted South of the Border 
reveal the enormous extent to which the language of traditional Christian 
worship is misunderstood or found incomprehensible. The position in Scot- 
land is probably less disastrous, but it would be interesting to know 
precisely whether religion is still ‘understanded of the people’. There may 
yet be shocks in store to destroy the quiet optimism of Mr. Highet’s final 
conclusion on the state of the Scottish Churches four hundred years after 
the Reformation. 

University College of North Staffordshire. T. A. RoBERTs. 


The Chinese Family in the Communist Revolution by C. K. Yang. 
Pp. xii + 246. Cambridge: Harvard University Press (London: 
Oxford University Press) 1959. 48s. 

Norway’s Families by Thomas D. Eliot, Arthur Hillman and Others. 
Pp. xiv + 485. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press 
(London: Oxford University Press) 1960. 64s. 

Both these books deal with changes in the family brought about by grow- 
ing industrialization and by the spread of ideas which challenge traditional 
norms, but in their treatment of this subject the books differ markedly. 

Norway’s Families consists of a collection of papers (some of which are 
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republished from journals) by various authors who consider Norwegian 
families from historical, anthropological, psychological and sociological 
viewpoints. The book is divided into five sections, and in the last three 
sections the papers, apart from those on child management, the morals of 
youth, and the church, are mainly concerned with Norway’s provisions for 
social welfare, (and her laws as they relate to the family). The discussion 
of these, which form the major portion of the book, is useful, especially 
as brief summaries are given of comparable legislation in the other 
Scandinavian countries. 

However, in an attempt to widen the scope of the book the editors begin 
by presenting papers on life in different times, areas, and classes in Norway, 
and in general these papers seem slight, perhaps because the periods of 
fieldwork on which they are based were short. (For example the paper on 
‘A Century’s Contrast in Designs for Living’, which contrasts the material 
collected by Le Pay in the 1840s, with that collected from a contemporary 
family, is based on work carried out ‘for a week or more (by) a Norwegian 
student, with little coaching’.) The most successful of the papers in these 
early sections is that by Barth on a central mountain community, but even 
this suffers from a lack of quantitative data, an absence of any attempt to 
draw comparisons with other similar areas, and from the fact that it raises 
many problems in the reader’s mind which are left undiscussed. 

Much of the information in this book is valuable, and, with some 
exceptions, the authors avoid rash generalizations, but it seems a pity that, 
in an attempt to be encyclopaedic, the editors have included some papers 
which are of little value. The involved language of some of the pap ts is 
also regrettable. Does the Norwegian government really provide home helps 
to relieve ‘the insistent continuity of housemother’s overwork’? 

In contrast to Eliot and Hillman, Yang, in his book, is concerned with 
a relatively narrow range of problems. His thesis is that under the traditional 
system tensions were inherent within the Chinese nuclear family because 
the system of arranged marriages frustrated the romantic urges of many, 
because male dominance repressed the women, and the dominance of the 
old restricted the young. Because of such factors the traditional structure 
of the Chinese family has been under attack by the intelligentsia since 
Western ideas and modern economic changes first began to exert an 
influence. The breakdown of the traditional family has, however, been 
hastened by the Communist marriage laws which have spread the new ideas 
among the previously unaffected workers and peasants. Under the Com- 
munist laws marriages must be based on free consent, women have equal 
rights with men, and the prestige of the young has been raised. In support 
of this argument Yang makes interesting, although somewhat uncritical, use 
of material from Chinese newspapers, court reports, etc. 

‘Unfortunately the book is marred by the author’s apparent unfamiliarity 
with the literature on kinship and marriage in non-Western societies, and 
the fact that he seems unable to view the traditional family with detach- 
ment. For example, because marriage payments were given to the bride’s 
kin he refers to wives as being purchased and sold. The marriage ‘go- 
between’, said by Freedman in his Chinese Family and Marriage in 
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Singapore to perform an important rdéle, acting ‘as a buffer in circumstances 
where frictions may easily arise’, is called by Yang ‘a diabolical figure’. He 
reproduces a somewhat obscure kinship chart (its obscurity is made greater 
because its key is separated in an appendix) and claims that it shows that 
the individual was under ‘pressure’ from those senior to him in age and 
generation. But the chart shows only that age and generation were significant, 
not that anyone was under ‘pressure’. 

Most seriously the traditional form of marriage is never clearly set in 
the context of the Chinese patrilineal organization. Consequently the author 
puts down to dominance by males and the aged certain features, e.g. the 
transference of rights over women at marriage, which may be better 
explained in terms of the relations between lineages. 

Such errors of judgment do not necessarily invalidate the author’s com- 
ments on the changes taking place in the family, but they do make the 
book less clear and convincing than it might have been. 

Queen’s University, ROSEMARY Harris. 


Belfast. 


Famille, Industrialisation, Logement by Andrée Michel. Pp. 392. 
Paris: Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1959. 2.100F. 


This is a careful study and the product of a very wide knowledge of the 
background and direction of sociological research into the concept of the 
family as an effective unit in modern society. Mlle. Michel, however, falls 
into the familiar pseudo-scientific pattern, producing facts which one would 
expect to find and conclusions hardly surprising. Does one need expert 
examination to assure oneself, for example, that Moslems are reluctant to 
permit emancipation and independence to women in the home; that 
Spaniards in exile hang on steadfastly to the values and attitudes of their 
place of origin, or that women adapt themselves more quickly than men 
to new conditions and environment? Mlle. Michel produces these con- 
clusions with the slightly surprised air with which the conjurer lifts the 
rabbit from the hat. We applaud, but we knew it was there all the time. 

Families uprooted from their original environment are examined against 
a controlled background of furnished apartments available for workers in 
Paris, and the Seine district. Some 276 ‘ménages’ are examined (out of a 
possible 260,000): over half the families are French, one quarter from 
French possessions overseas, and the rest foreigners—Spaniards, Italians, 
etc, attracted into France in search of better paid occupations. Against this 
controlled background, Mile. Michel hopes to produce something of value 
in the study of family life. 

The diversity of her sample is deliberate; she seeks escape from the 
‘illusion universaliste’ which she claims is typical of so much of sociological 
writing, and which, so often, is hampered by the sociologist’s own back- 
ground of education and class. She follows that school which has analysed 
the traditional idea of the family group—‘la famille ancienne’—and believes 
that family life is not tied to a fixed image which is conformist and tradi- 
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tional. The family has become disorganised and a fresh sociological 
appreciation must be made. 

In her enquiry she observes the process of change, of re-adjustment to 
new situations, and sees in the new framework in which her families are 
set, a mew concept emerging which itself implies a social system. She 
attempts to show in what measure the social structure is reflected in the 
structure of the family group. In one of her footnotes she states that in the 
U.S.S.R., in spite of the occasional survival there of the patriarchal system, 
family life has been reconstructed generally on a new base—the wife has 
legal equality, professionally and economically, with the man. This, she 
emphasises, is far removed from ‘le systéme repressif et le conformisme’ 
of the French family whose legal status rests on the hierarchy of the family. 

But is Mlle. Michel herself so free from the ‘subjective illusion’ which 
she criticizes? Her own research certainly leaves one in no doubt that the 
‘cultural lag’ is congenial to many of the families which she herself has 
studied; and are we to assume that the development of personality (a non- 
value in ‘la famille ancienne’) can only be truly achieved in those states 
which are moving away from capitalism? 

Her tables and statistics are well marshalled and to the point. Despite 
the smallness of her sample and the monographic character of her enquiry, 
this book is sociographically interesting even though sociologically it may 
be limited. Her style is clear and scholarly, though she has an irritating 
habit of repeating in parenthesis what she has already established sub- 
stantively. 


Aycliffe Development Corporation, A. V. WILLIAMs. 
Newton Aycliffe, 
Co. Durham. 


Family and Class in a London Suburb by Peter Willmott and 
Michael Young. Pp. xiii + 187. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul Ltd., 1960. 21s. 


This fourth Report of the Institute of Community Studies has already 
been widely reviewed in the national press and justifiably praised as well 
written, carefully organised and fully documented. Like the earlier Reports, 
it will certainly serve as an admirable text for the ‘intelligent layman’ 
anxious to test the respectability of sociological studies. It will also be 
welcomed by sociologists for its data on social class and for adding to our 
growing knowledge of the urban family. 

In spite of this it is in many ways a disappointing book. The authors 
have faithfully followed for Woodford the plan and methods which they 
used in Bethnal Green and take us painstakingly stage by stage through 
their enquiry. But while this had the interest and value of a pioneering work 
in Family and Kinship in East London, there seems little justification for 
repeating it in full. This can be most clearly seen in the appendices. In the 
Bethnal Green study 59 pages were devoted to methods of sampling, 
instructions to interviewers, etc.: in the present Report 47 pages are taken 
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up with the same kind of information and it is difficult to see what useful 
purpose is served. It does indeed seem as if the authors have been so 
impressed by the success of their first survey that they have attached too 
much importance to the minutiae of their comparison between Bethnal 
Green and Woodford. Is it, for example, ‘very striking’ that parents depend 
on their daughters during illness or in ‘various household tasks—shopping, 
cooking, cleaning and washing’ in both places? And do we need a table 
of statistics to confirm it? 

The most unfortunate result of this preoccupation is the lack of balance 
between the treatment of family and kinship on the one hand and social 
class on the other. There are nearly 50 pages on social relations between 
parents and children, amply documented with tables showing how far they 
live apart and how often they visit each other, while “The Tensions of 
Social Class’ are given a mere 11 pages and are treated largely in terms of 
a simple dichotomy between middle class and working class. The relations 
between classes are dealt with in three pages. This is surely an opportunity 
missed. This book tells us much that is useful about social ciass in the 
suburbs, but an authoritative study that examines the direct and indirect 
effects of class on social relations in the many different contexts of English 
urban life has yet to be written. 


University College of North Staffordshire. W. M. WILiiaMs. 


Field Work: An Introduction to the Social Sciences by Buford H. 
Junker. Pp. xvii + 209. University of Chicago Press (London: 
Cambridge University Press), 1960. 40s. 


This book contains Dr. Junker’s considered reflections on the postulates 
and methods of field work in sociology and anthropology. He writes after 
a number of years of experience in the training of Chicago students. In 
1936 Professor Everett Hughes introduced a term’s work on observation 
and the interviewing of informants in the Chicago area as part of the course 
for sociological students, and he describes his motives for doing so in an 
interesting foreword. In 1951, he obtained funds for a special project 
described as ‘field-work on field-work’ and in this project Dr. Junker joined 
him. Dr. Junker was asked to summarise the observations of students 
employed on the special project and after eight years further thought and 
experience has produced the present book. 

The work is in effect a defence of the value of field work by sociological 
students, not necessarily on account of the results they are able to obtain, 
but because, as Professor Hughes argues, it helps them to consider their 
social réles in the community and the rdéles of those they interview, and 
hence to formulate their whole theoretical position. Dr. Junker gives a 
chapter outlining the processes of observation, recording, analysing data and 
preparing reports and he makes the interesting suggestion that the time of 
the student should be allocated in the following way: 1/6th to observation, 
1/3rd to recording, 1/3rd to analysing and 1/6th to preparing the report. 
This is a variation of the instruction often given by senior social anthro- 
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pologists to their students to spend twice as long out of the field as they 
do in—instructions which are rarely if ever obeyed! 

Dr. Junker classifies possible social réles of the field worker under such 
headings as complete participant, participant as observer, observer as 
participant and complete observer. He has an interesting chapter on plann- 
ing field research and another on difficult adaptations a field worker has to 
make, for instance as a white student in a negro community or as a student 
of an enterprise such as a school or a business. He adds useful material on 
dealing with rebuffs, facing up to status differences between the interviewer 
and the informant and handling emotional involvement. Each chapter con- 
tains long excerpts from the work of successful field workers such as Lloyd 
Warner, Everett Hughes, Bronislaw Malinowski, Radcliffe-Brown, Emilio 
Willems, William Whyte, Margaret Mead, Alexander Leighton and he gives 
finally the classic instructions of Sydney and Beatrice Webb. 

It is probable that the best field workers, like Topsy, just grow. That 
curious combination of theoretical pre-occupation, power of adaptation to 
mew circumstances and making contacts, and resource in planning and 
performance is not something which can be successfully taught to every 
student, Anthropologists who do not, unlike sociologists, have any choice 
between doing and not doing field work are probably less self-conscious 
about their methods and would mostly admit, if they were honest, that they 
had developed their techniques in the hurly burly of tribal life and had 
only rationalised what they had been doing when they got home. It is 
probable that, in any case, Dr. Junker’s discussions on the meaning of field 
work and his elaborate diagrams on the position of the informant and the 
interviewer will not mean much to an intending field worker in any type 
of society although it may enable him to defend his position to theoretically- 
minded friends on his return home! Nevertheless, for both anthropologists 
and sociologists the main chapters of this book should act as a challenge 
when interview notes are read through, observations analysed and the 
validity of personal records are put to the test. Students should also be 
heartened by the thought that others besides themselves suffer from rebuffs 
and have personal difficulties in the field. The discussions on the ethics of 
field work are valuable and the full bibliography extremely useful. It should 
be interesting reading material for students at all levels. 


Newnham College, A. I. RICHARDS. 
Cambridge. 


Group Dynamics: Research and Theory edited by Dorwin Cart- 
wright and Alvin Zander. Pp. xii + 826. Evanston, Ill: Row, 
Peterson & Co., 1960. $7.25. 


Cartwright and Zander have followed the precedent set by the editors 
of Readings in Social Psychology; in the second edition of their Group 
Dynamics they have added eighteen new papers and omitted eighteen of 
the original collection to make room for them. While each edition is pre- 
sumably supposed to represent a complete survey of the field and therefore 
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must contain say, Bales and Strodtbeck on ‘Phases in Group Problem 
Solving’, it is undeniable that people who already possess the first edition 
would get more for their money if the second comprised an entirely new 
series with no overlap whatever. 

It is impossible to give a full account of the new material, and selection 
would be invidious in the sense that what is omitted might be precisely 
what someone wanted to read. Accordingly in what follows a very brief 
indication of the new material will be given. 

The introductory chapters to the book as a whole and to each section 
have been rewritten to include more recent references. In the first section 
on Group Cohesiveness, Anonson and Mills describe an experiment designed 
to show that a ‘severe’ initiation leads to a heightened evaluation of the 
group. Newcomb contributes an article on the different bases of inter- 
personal attraction, showing for example that ‘general attraction following 
long acquaintance is differently compounded of certain sub-classes of 
attraction than an early acquaintance’. Jackson is concerned with the 
influence of a sense of the social worth he will get as a determinant of a 
person’s choice of group for membership and Pepitone and Reichling show 
that ‘high-cohesive’ groups can express more hostility than ‘low cohesive’ 
ones. 

In the second section on Group Pressures and Group Standards Deutsch 
and Gerard explore further the influence of the group on individual judg- 
ment, a development of Asch’s paper which is retained. Festinger and 
Anonson explore the problem of what happens when a person is confronted 
with evidence which runs contrary to his expectations. How does his attempt 
to reduce ‘dissonance’ affect his social behaviour? Siegel and Siegel deal with 
the influence of reference groups and membership groups on attitude change, 
while Converse and Campbell discuss the influence of secondary groups 
(e.g. Negroes or Jews) on political behaviour. 

In the third section on Individual Motives and Group Goals Raven and 
Rietsema report an experiment on the influence of clarity of the group goal 
on the individual and his relations to the group. Thomas devised an experi- 
ment to compare different degrees of division of labour and mutual helpful- 
ness on the functioning of a task group. Thompson and McEwen discuss 
the influence of social environment on the choice of goals. 

The fourth section on Leadership and Group Performance preserves an 
article by Carter et al on the difference between the behaviour of leaders 
and other group members, and this is followed by a new article by Kirscht 
et al on the same theme. Hamblin deals with the changing influence of 
leaders in a crisis situation. Fiedler compares different leadership-types: 
the distant formal leader and the warmer, friendlier one, concluding that in 
a task situation the former is more effective than the latter. Finally, in this 
section, French and Raven differentiate different bases of power: reward 
power, coercive power, legitimate power, etc. 

In the last section on The Structural Properties of Groups Guetzkow, 
using the Bavilas communication models, has investigated the differentiating 
of réles. The other two new additions in this section are theoretical. 
Cartwright and Harary discuss Heider’s theory of structural balance and 
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French puts forward a theory of social power in field-theory terms, referring 
back to his and Raven’s differentiation of the various bases on which power 
rests. 

These collections of articles from various scattered sources are, in my 
view, of great value. One cannot help regretting some of the exclusions, but 
then most interested persons can procure access to the first edition. 


University of Nottingham. W. J. H. Sprorrt. 


Glasgow Limited: A Case-Study in Industrial War and Peace by 
T. T. Paterson. Pp. x + 243. London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1960. 30s. 


It is common to find with case studies that the main conclusions stated 
baldly appear trite and that the main interest and, perhaps, the main value 
lie in the secondary conclusions reached and in the framework of analysis 
and research techniques employed. So it is with this study which is con- 
cerned with a factory employing some 300 persons in which the pattern 
of industrial relations and productivity changed significantly over the 
approximate period of 1949 to 1954. 

There can be little quarrel with the conclusion that the changed pattern 
of behaviour in the plant could be attributed to the general acceptance of 
the personal and moral authority of the newly-appointed manager and that 
this acceptance was facilitated by alterations to an unpopular incentive 
Payment system and, rather less convincingly, to changes in the social 
structure of some of the work groups. As the analysis deepens, however, the 
conclusions are apt to become less satisfactory. How far is the author 
justified, for example, in attributing the use of the expressions, ‘good money’ 
and ‘big money’ to the moral quality of the earnings in the first case and 
to a need for the ‘enlargement of the self? in the second? Moral concepts 
certainly loom large in industry and Dr. Paterson very properly draws 
attention to their importance although much of his final chapter, Of Morals 
and Industrialism, is horribly abstruse. The following extract will give the 
potential reader a fair idea of the difficulties he will have to overcome: 
‘The [Scanlon] Plan has the elements of what I have already suggested is 
the basis of democracy—in short, men will have liberty to do their duty 
towards others, for self-decided goodness will be directed towards promotion 
of the moral whole, which is rightness in group-decided responsibility, being 
duty.’ 

More serious, perhaps, than his failure always to communicate clearly, 
is Dr. Paterson’s use of an analytical framework appropriate to the field of 
social psychology in what is essentially a sociological study. Presumably it 
is a lack of awareness of the existing state of industrial sociology which has 
led him apparently to believe that he is making an original contribution 
when in fact his study is merely confirming, albeit usefully, principles 
already widely accepted. Thus he suggests very tentatively that, on the 
evidence of this study, it might be possible to achieve behavioural changes 
in an organisation by directing administrative action towards only the most 
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influential groups in the organisation. Sociologists and shepherds have 
known this for years. Similarly, it was demonstrated long ago that distur- 
bances in relationships in one section of a plant are likely to be followed 
by disturbed relationships in other sections. The concept of the factory as 
a complex pluralistic society is fundamental in industrial sociology so that 
sociologists in particular will be very curious about the nature of the 
evidence on which Dr. Paterson has based this statement: “The psycho- 
logists and sociologists lay stress upon the microcosmic forces of individual 
personal needs, goals, status, leaders, groups, believing that in the “human 
relations approach” all will be the happiness of harmony in teamwork. The 
“war” of competition... is to be replaced by “peace” that stems from 
cathartic treatment of individuals on the work floor, presented with 
psychiatric-type pills of works councils, consultations and counselling.’ 

Yet despite the book’s academic deficiencies, it is a welcome addition to 
the very small number of industrial case studies which are available in this 
country. The straightforward description of events and the presentation of 
the diagnostic statistics, which together make up half the book, are valuable 
in themselves and it is difficult to believe that any industrial manager could 
fail to derive something of benefit from their study. In addition, the book 
contains two Plates of fascinating irrelevance. 


University of Liverpool. IAN McGIVERING. 


The Dynamics of Instructional Groups edited by Nelson B. Henry. 
Pp. xi + 286 + ci. University of Chicago Press (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press), 1960. 36s. 


Studies of the educational process have in the last two decades contributed 
much to the psychology of social groups; and many of the basic assumptions 
of group dynamics are derived from experimentation with instructional 
groups in clubs, camps, schools or therapeutic societies. At the same time, 
somewhat paradoxically, it is true that much discussion of the psychology 
of teaching and learning has continued to depend either on philosophic 
theory or on psychological enquiries into the nature and the behaviour of 
individuals. Little account has been taken of the social psychology of educa- 
tion, the social psychology of childhood or adolescence or the therapies of 
the school as a social situation. In an effort to redress the balance the 
editors of the Yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of Education 
have arranged for the publication of a yearbook to deal specifically with 
education as a matter of social interaction. Chapters are devoted to con- 
sideration of the réles played by teachers in the instructional group in their 
relation to personality, position and skill, to discussion of the classroom 
group as a unique social system and to an analysis of the ways in which 
social structures within a class may be discovered, utilized and modified. 

Within this framework many of the issues upon which inevitably the 
psychology of the individual can throw little light are given a fresh 
interpretation in terms of the social determinants of perception and of learn- 
ing. Discipline is seen as a part of the total instructional process intimately 
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related to the social climate promoted by the attitudes as well as the words 
of teachers and pupils. Attentiveness or willingness to learn is recognized 
as dependent not on rewards and punishments nor on the sugar-coating 
devices of a generation ago but on the provision of adequate opportunities 
for group participation, for recognition of personal progress and for insight 
into the purposes of the instructional group. The training of teachers is 
conceived not only as a process in which they become aware of the differing 
réles that they will have to accept in relation to different pupils, but also as 
a personal transformation through which they learn to feel and think 
differently about such matters. 

Membership of a classroom group is compulsory and the composition of 
the group is not a matter over which pupils or students can exercise any 
control. The purposes of the group and its official leadership are also fixed 
and it is within such a specialized system that a teacher has to confer the 
benefits which education offers and make the modifications required for 
successful conquest of the subject-matter prescribed. Membership of outside 
groups may also cut across the expectations of a school; and failure to learn 
must therefore be related not merely to individual levels of ability or any 
personal and biologically determined inadequacies but also to the com- 
plexities of a social situation which affects the behaviour of both teachers 
and pupils. With realisation of this it becomes more possible to understand 
the variability of human development and the lack of constancy of relative 
status among children as they grow. In this setting the old controversy as 
to the best method of classifying or grouping pupils thus takes on a new 
quality. Ir can no longer be supposed that either the performance or the 
attitudes of pupils are insusceptible to change and it can be admitted that 
for differing educational purposes groups of differing sizes and differing 
composition are both desirable and possible. When psychological studies are 
expanded to include the dynamic consequences of membership of human 
groups the bogeys of educational segregation or streaming by ability, sex, 
or race need therefore no longer be entertained. 

In some such fashion the authors of the chapters in this yearbook com- 
mend to the interest of teachers and parents the significance of recent 
studies in the field of the social psychology of education. 

On each issue competent and significant annotation is provided through 
bibliographical references; but it will be a matter of regret both to American 
and to British readers that account is not taken of the substantial work 
which has been reported from researches in British Universities—notably 
those of London and Birmingham. Social psychology admittedly has much 
to give to education, and investigations within schools and classrooms have 
provided an important feed-back in many European studies conducted and 
reported in the last fifteen to twenty years. 


University of London Institute of Education. C. M. FLEMING. 
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Factory Wage Structures and National Agreements by D. J. 
Robertson. Pp. xi + 260. London: Cambridge University Press, 
1960. 40S. 


There has been remarkably little detailed study of the relation between 
nationally agreed wage rates and actual earnings. Perhaps, as Mr. Robertson 
suggests, the success of Trade Union pressure for national negotiating 
machinery and the reduction of regiona! variations in wage rates has created 
the myth that national decisions really determine the movement of wages. 
If national negotiations determine wages, why waste effort by studying 
events in individual factories? 

This is not, however, a satisfactory explanation of the lack of detailed 
empirical work on earnings. That earnings may drift a long way from rates 
has been obvious for a long time. It is equally obvious that the discussions 
of wage drift have been impoverished by inadequate knowledge of how the 
pay packet is made up in various trades. Part of the explanation is that 
economists have a certain predilection for armchairs. It is tedious and tiring 
to study the pattern of wages in factories and few economists can lay hands 
on enough money to hire ‘research assistants’. 

Mr. Robertson is to be congratulated on leaving his armchair (though 
perhaps since he started his research work with Mr. K. G. J. C. Knowles 
at the Oxford Institute of Statistics, he never really settled into it). He has 
made a close study of wage payments in two engineering works and a ship 
yard, and discovered that wage payments do not conform to national agree- 
ments, and why. The structure of wages dictated by actual payments 
differed in each case from that prescribed by national agreements, the 
relativities were altered, and overlaying the negotiated rates with a number 
of other payments blurred all differentials. 

It is then surprising that Mr. Robertson is almost apologetic about his 
case studies: “The weakness of the case-study method early became apparent 
with the realization that factory wages were so radically different from 
national wages rates as to require a general restatement of the principles of 
wage settlement in Britain.’ Surely his findings indicate the importance of 
case studies and the need to extend them until we understand the pattern 
of wage payments in various industries. It is unfortunate that Mr. Robertson 
did not use available national and statistical information to place the overail 
significance of this three case studies. It should be possible to chose 
industries in which additional case studies are most likely to be worthwhile. 

In the second part of his book Mr. Robertson makes a useful analysis 
of payment-by-results, overtime and rewards for skill. He shows just how 
limited are wage schemes that relate payment to output in a very short 
period and how such supposedly objective schemes are often ‘adjusted’ to 
avoid strict payment-by-output. He argues persuasively that (other than 
occasional) overtime is a disadvantage: that if long term extra output is its 
reason an adjustment of standard hours would be a better solution, and 
that in so far as it is used to adjust the earnings of particular classes of 
workers it has a bad effect on wage structure. 
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Part three is concerned with the bearing of divergencies between national 
rates and industry earnings on the functions of the principal parties to 
national negotiations. In this very interesting section he proposes extensive 
changes in procedure to bring more order to the ‘system’ of wage determina- 
tion, Such changes would also, he argues, revivify Trade Union life. ‘If the 
Unions were to move out from behind the protective barriers of national 
agreements and begin to take on the task of discussing actual wage 
practice and payments in a more realistic way, then all levels of the unions 
would immediately have a job to do. The sterilization of branch life has 
been due to the mistaken theory that everything that is necessary is being 
done centrally. If more local negotiations and more detailed work is under- 
taken, the branches would be required to play a part as decision-takers and 
in training officials; shop stewards would become more integrated into 
normal union machinery; and members would have a more natural outlet 
for their enthusiasm.’ This is a brave forecast, and perhaps on some future 
occasion Mr. Robertson will discuss these possibilities (as well as some 
others less admirable) in more detail. 


The University of Manchester. BruUcE WILLIAMS. 


Arms and Insecurity by Lewis F. Richardson. Pp. xxv + 307. 
London: Stevens & Sons Ltd., 1960. 63s. 


Statistics of Deadly Quarrels by Lewis F. Richardson. Pp. xlvi + 
373. London: Stevens & Sons Ltd., 1960. 633s. 


The late Dr. L. F. Richardson was a Quaker scientist, who made distin- 
guished contributions to physics and meteorology, for which he was elected 
to Fellowship of the Royal Society. He also took considerable interest in 
the study of wars and foreign policy, and in the application of the 
mathematical method to these subjects. The two books under review have 
been published posthumously by a group of people who are convinced of 
the importance of his work. 

Arms and Insecurity essentially consists of an examination of the con- 
sequences of armament races, the rate of increase of a country’s expenditure 
on armaments being regarded as a linear function of the defence expenditure 
of that country and of one or a number of rival countries. The theory of 
linear differential equation is applied to this problem. Statistics of Deadly 
Quarrels contains an analysis of quantitative data about wars, insurrections 
and murders, and associated topics. 

Both books are somewhat disconnected, as would be expected in a 
collection of posthumous papers. Every now and then Richardson breaks 
the argument to deal with the objections of an imaginary critic. Many social 
scientists will agree with the critic’s objections in Chapter xiv of Arms and 
Insecurity, in distrusting the application of mathematics to these subjects, 
and many more will not read the book, because their mathematical know- 
ledge is insufficient. Richardson, however, claims that the degree of 
abstraction required in the social sciences is no greater than in mathematics 
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applied to physics and engineering. He recognizes that pure mathematical 
reasoning is not sufficient and attempts to test the consequences of his 
deductions by an appeal to economic statistics. 

As Richardson himself remarks, the bulk of the mathematics he uses is 
not original, but had to be collected from scattered texts. His work must, 
therefore, be judged by its applicability to real situations. Within the scope 
of a short review, it is impossible to discuss Richardson’s work carefully; 
it does seem to this reviewer, however, that the author did not fully 
appreciate the complexity of the phenomena that he dealt with, and that 
he was much too ready to identify his conceptual variables with economic 
indices; e.g. the identification of foreign trade with international co- 
operation. 

Statistics of Deadly Quarrels contains the results of a great deal of 
empirical research on the actual statistics of wars, loss of life due to violence, 
etc., together with interesting attempts to fit these figures to a pattern. 

Whatever one’s views about Richardson’s method, it is impossible not 
to admire the industry and devotion that he brought to his task, and the 
high idealism which, as the biographical account included in the books 
makes clear, led him to undertake it. Sociologists and historians with some 
mathematical knowledge will derive interest and profit from looking into 
these books, even if they cannot agree with the author’s generalizations. 


University of Leeds. E. GREBENIK. 


The Effects of Leadership by Hanan C. Selvin. Pp. xiv + 270. 
Illinois: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1960. $5.00. 


One criticism of Kurt Lewin’s pioneer studies of leadership is that they 
gave no indication how the subjects of his experiments themselves perceived 
the social climates in which they were acting. The present study, which in 
some ways replicates Lewin’s, circumvents this objection by making use of 
answers to a questionnaire designed to elicit how 1,782 U.S. Army Trainees 
rated their company officers and N.C.O’s. Using these data, Selvin is able 
to derive empirically three types of ‘leadership climate’—persuasive, 
arbitrary and weak—which correspond to Lewin’s democratic, autocratic 
and laissez-faire ‘social climates’. A second questionnaire elicited information 
about how these soldiers expressed emotional tension in their off-duty 
behaviour. Selvin shows that the incidence of different kinds of behaviour 
varies in different leadership climates and that it is also affected by the age, 
marital status and educational level of the trainees. 

Though the analysis is plausible, the data on which it is based, which 
were originally collected by other investigators for another purpose, are not 
above suspicion. The weak construction of the second questionnaire together 
with the inauspicious conditions under which it was answered, explain the 
‘high proportion of facetious and incomplete answers’ to which attention is 
drawn on page 185. Selvin’s attempt to eliminate these answers obliged 
him to discard nearly two-thirds of all the questionnaires. As there was 
no means of checking the accuracy of the remaining 636, their reliability 
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is by no means assured and the substantive findings can only be regarded 
as tentative. 

Selvin, however, makes a claim for his study because of the extensive 
use which is made of what he calls ‘homogeneous subgroup analysis’. It is 
irritating to find him disinclined to allow the method to speak for itself, 
commenting unnecessarily on several pages that such-and-such a result 
‘could not have been foreseen’ from simpler analyses. But this kind of 
analysis is not original, being no more than the statistical method of holding 
constant all the variables in two or more groups except the one whose 
influence is being measured. For that reason, and because the substantive 
findings, while interesting, are slight, one cannot avoid the opinion that it 
would have been better to have published them in some shorter and less 
costly form than this $5.00, 270 page book. 


University of Southampton. MaAvRICE BRoapy. 


The Social Epidemiology of Mental Disorders by E. Gartly Jaco. 
Pp. 228. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1960. $3.50. 


A great deal of work has been done in recent years on what is so oddly 
called the epidemiology of mental disorder. By this is usually meant an 
investigation of the prevalence or the incidence of certain types of mental 
disorder, the hope being that these findings would be relevant to certain 
theories of causation. The present volume presents a psychiatric survey of 
Texas and is concerned with the computation of incidence as opposed to 
prevalence; it is therefore confined to cases who become psychotic for the 
first time, rather than to those who happen to be under psychiatric treat- 
ment, during the specific time interval involved (two years). 

Some of the main findings, based on a total of 11,298 patients diagnosed 
as having a psychosis for the first time in their lives during this two year 
period (out of the population of nearly 8 million), were as follows. The 
incidence increased with advancing age; females exhibited a higher incidence 
rate than males; Anglo-Americans showed a much higher incidence rate 
than non-whites, with the Spanish-Americans the lowest; urban areas 
showed a higher incidence than rural areas; the incidence rate decreases 
as we go from the divorced, the separated, the widowed, to the married. 
Incidence rates were highest among the unemployed; among those employed 
at the time of becoming psychotic, highest rates of incidence were ‘found 
among the professionals and semi-professionals, followed by those engaged 
in service, manual, clerical and sales, agricultural, and managerial, official 
and proprietary modes of work.’ Some of these findings are distinctly 
unusual, such as the higher rates for females, the lower rates for Spanish- 
Americans and non-whites, and the higher rates among the professional 
and semi-professional occupations. The author includes a short discussion 
of possible reasons for this divergence from the usual findings. 

The work summarised in this book was done with great care and appears 
to be superior to most other epidemiological studies in the literature. It 
suffers from two severe defects which are inherent in the nature of the 
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subject. In the first place the term ‘psychosis’ used to designate the target 
group refers to at least three different types of disorders which are quite 
arbitrarily and without any rationale brought together under this one 
heading. First of all we have the functional psychoses (schizophrenia, 
affective, and involutional), secondly we have the disorders of the senium 
(cerebral arteriosclerosis and senile dementia) and thirdly we have the toxic, 
syphilitic and other organic disorders. To treat these different types of 
disorders under one heading is as revealing as grouping together mental 
deficiency, house-maid’s knee and alcoholism; you can of course add up the 
figures for the incidence, but these figures will be almost entirely mean- 
ingless. 

The second defect relates to the fact that these disorders are nearly all 
continuous with normality; they do not form specific and easily recognised 
disease groups. This makes it extremely difficult to carry out epidemiological 
studies, as decisions must inevitably be to a considerable degree arbitrary 
ones. It is as if we were to carry out an epidemiological study on height, 
defining as our target group ‘tall people’. This might not be so bad if we 
had a yard-stick and could define a tall person in terms of it. Psychiatry has 
no such yard-stick and one person’s opinion differs profoundly from that 
of his fellow practitioners. Worse than that, the very terms employed are 
ill-defined and used very differently by different psychiatrists; the literature 
on the reliability of psychiatric diagnoses, to which Jaco does not refer, 
shows this to be extremely low, so low in fact that it is doubtful to what 
extent data derived from psychiatric diagnoses can be meaningfully added 
and subtracted. 

The reviewer may be unduly sceptical, but he finds it difficult to believe 
that this book can in the nature of the case make any real contribution to 
abnormal psychology. It seems a pity that so much skilled work was wasted 
on a project the irrefrangibility of which should have been apparent from 
the outset. 


The Maudsley Hospital, H, J. EYSENCK. 
London. 
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